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UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


(The Materials for all these Articles will be furnished by Mem- 
bers of the bodies which they describe.] 


UNIVERSITY OF GUTTINGEN. 


Berore I commence my sketch of the Univer- 
sity to which I have the honour to belong, I must 
caution my readers against drawing any inferences 
respecting the state of the German Universities 

erally, from the details with which I shall fur- 
nish them respecting this particular one. It is no 
of my intention to present a picture of the 
state of feeling in these singularly organised 
bodies, to enter into their past history, or to exa- 
mine into the effect which they have produced on 
German character and literature. If my expe- 
rience had been more extensive, I should yet con- 
sider the failure of so clever a man as Mr. Russell 
in his attempt to describe these institutions, a suf- 
ficient warning to a foreigner, who wishes to be ho- 
nest, and who would not willingly foster national 
prejudices, not to repeat the experiment. It is pos- 
sible—(for, with all our proverbial narrowness, I 
am inclined to hope that we are somewhat less 
idolatrous of our own modes and fashions, and 
somewhat more tolerant of those who dissent from 
them, than our northern brethren )—it is possible, 
I say, that I might not fall into all the blun- 
ders of Scotch traveller. My pe 1 
perhaps, might have enabled ne to perceive thar, | 
criminal as beer-drinking is in England, the guilt 
rather arises from its being the violation of a local 
precept, than from its infringing any universal law 
(“reason or nature. I should probably even have 
discovered that the obtuseness of foreigners might 
render them insensible to the immense difference, 
in point of vulgarity, between their conviviali- 
ties and the turkey, oyster, and ale parties I have 
so often frequented at Cambridge, and seen 
frequented by sons of peers and gentlemen who 
had the entrée at Almack’s,—and which I have 
heard upon respectable authority, are paralleled by 
similar abominations in Mr. Russell’s own Athens. 
Nay, I might have gone the length of acknowledg- 
ing that a nation which did not actually prohibit 
its youths from frequenting sabbath-day dances, 
might yet have a religion of its own, however 
erior to that of another nation, where a cele- 
brated libertine relates that he was saluted at day- 
break with a‘ Dinna whistle on the Sabbath morn- 
ing,’ by the paragon of virtue who had relieved the 
solitude of the previous eight hours. And perhaps 
too, which is more important, I might have seen 
beneath these superficial peculiarities some tokens 
of our common humanity, some symptoms of that 
living principle, which, so far as it is manifested in 
the varieties of national costume or individual 
character, makes them all interesting, and 
which, being absent, leaves them all a dry and 
wprofitable study: but which Mr. Russell seems 
to imagine has no existence in the breasts of 
an students. Still, though I flatter myself 
in these particulars I should be as much 
superior to Mr. Russell as I should fall short of 
in acuteness of observation and liveliness of 
le, I should distrust myself—somewhere or 
er, [ am sure, national feelings would intrude 
themselves. Even in minds where they do not 
exist in their simple naked elementary state, they 
are compounded with other feelings, worked into 

e tissue of our character; and that which we 

call our individuality, is, Heaven knows how much 





exist in repressing or calli 


of it, made up of the nursery-songs, and the school 
games, and the fireside stories, which confer on 
us our national existence. It is vain, then, to 
hope that any but the must creative geniuses 
among us can really understand foreigners; that 
we can place ourselves among them, and repeat in 
our own minds the history of theirs, trace the de- 
velopment of their char:cters, and comprehend 
why such and such modes of thought and ac- 
tion have resulted from them. Yet, without this, 
it is a mockery and an injustice to write the his- 
tory of any individual, far less of bodies of indivi- 
duals, among whom all the powers which, working 
separately are incomprehensible to us, are in a 
thousand strange ways acted upon by each other, 
so as to produce the most curious and intricate 
machinery. This will explain to you, I hope 
satisfactorily, why I-confine myself more than 
perhaps is desirable for the amusement of your 
readers, to the external working of the Uni- 
versity system, as it has fallen under my obser- 
vation. I leave it to some German, who, for 
the reasons already stated, is alone competent 
to undertake the task, (and it will not be enough 
that he should be a German, or that he should 
have seen the events he describes, unless he 
is a philosopher withal,) to enter into what I 
shall call (being already half a German myself) 
the inward life of these institutions,—to trace out 
the effect of the circusistances under which they 
forth that life, and 
to expound the causes and (fe nature of the*poli- 
tical excitements which have given such a dra- 
matic interest to them during the last ten years. 
If it could be properly written, I do not believe 
that there would be any chapter in the history of 
the human mind of more interest, or which could 
suggest deeper lessons of wisdom than this.* 

Lectures have been read at Gottingen since the 
year 1734; but it dates its first collegiate existence 
from 1737. The attention of the Hanoverian 
Government having heen drawn to the place by 
the fame of its grammar-scheol, George LI. in 
that year, with the consent of the Emperor 
Charles VI., and the ‘ Lords of the Land,’ estab- 
lished the University. His Britannic Majesty 
constituted himself, and his successors for the 
time being, rectors of the University, and, at the 
same time, appointed two subordinate oflicers— 
the pro-rector and the poet laureate (gekronte 
poeten). The first of these functionaries he in- 
vested with the right of naming notaries; upon 
the second he conferred the more extraordinary 
privilere—which, I believe, is not possessed by 

Ir. Southey—of ‘ making illegitimate children 
legitimate, of rendering honour to the dishonoured, 
and of pardoning the offences of youth.’ 

At its first foundation, Géttingen was a school 
for law, medicine, divinity, and philosophy. The 
last word will perhaps puzzle my readers ; though, 
if it is true, as I once heard an Etonian maintain, 
that poetry is, successfully taught in all our en- 
dowed schools, Englishmen have no cause to 
wonder that a German professor should teach phi- 
losophy likewise by patent. The cases, indeed, 
are very similar. What the masters of Eton and 





* We have the pleasure of informing the readers of 
‘ The Atheneum and Literary Chronicle,’ that we shall 
shortly present them with a sketch of this period of 
German University History, from the pen of a gentle- 
man who combines all the requisites mentioned by our 
correspondent—being a German, and a philosopher, 
and personally concerned in the events of which he 
writes.—EDiTor. 





Westminster teach their pupils under the name of 
poetry, is merely a synonyme for not-prose; and 
all, probably, that the founders of the University 
of Gottingen meant by philosophy was, that in- 
definite something which could not be called 
either law, medicine, or divinity. Fortunately, 
however, this negative notion was susceptible of 
a positive interpretation in practice, and accord- 
ingly the name of philosophy soon embraced 
every possible art and science, which, without 
having adirect professional tendency, was judged 
an important part of the institution of a good 
citizen. Languages—classical, European, and 
Oriental,—fencing, .architecture, and even far- 
riery, came to be ‘included under this copious 
title. Among the earliest professors are some 
celebrated names. In medicine, Haller and 
Hiiber ; in law, Wahl and Sellius; in philosophy, 
Gesner, Koéler, and Wehner. In divinity, the 
names are of less general notoriety; but J dare 
say those whe are more deeply read in school 
theology than I am, are not unacquainted with 
Heuman, Gotta, and Kortholt. As we proceed in 
the calendar of the Universities, names still better 
known out of Germany were frequent; such as 
Vogel, Meister, Heyne, Schrider, and Michaélis. 
That it is sufficiently well off in this respect at the 
present day, I will endeavour to prove before the 
close of my paper. In the mean time, 1 must 
give a notion of the general outlines of the system. 

With regard to the diseipline of the University, 
so couspicuons a feature inthe institutions of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, there is not much to be said. 
The students have a Police, a Court of Justice, 
and a prison, set apart for their convenience ; but, 
in spite of these provisions, their personal liberty 
is very seldom invaded. It would behove me, per- 
haps, to point out the evil consequences which 
result from this laxity ; to remark upon the total 
depravation of morals, which must necessarily 
place German students at an immeasurable dis- 
tance below those of any other country. Unfor- 
tunately, however, my experience (for I can attri- 
bute it to no other cause) has been not sufficiently 
extensive to enable me to confirm the conclusions 
which an Englishman would naturally draw from 
these premises. ‘The duels of which Englishmen 
have heard so much, and which unquestionably 
exist to a most alarming extent,* struck me at 
first as an obvious result of the absence of proc- 
torial legislation; but a very little examination con- 
vinced me, that a habit which has taken such root, 
instead of being extirpated, would only be strength- 
ened by that kind of interference to which the 
English disciplinarians would have immediate re- 
course. That the authorities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford have done much in preventing duels, is very 
true; the national current did not run strongly 
that way, and they have succeeded in damming it 
up. But are there no improprieties which the in- 
trusion of University authority there has not suf- 
ficed to check, but to which it has given even a 
more low, injurious, and mind-debasing character, 
than they would have possessed if it had never been 
exercised—improprieties which might be repented 
of as soon as committed, if the sensibilities were 
not deadened by the recollection that a much 
more vulgar judge had already anticipated con- 
science in its scrutiny and its verdict? ‘The differ- 








* There are frequently three and four in the day, and 
I have known as many as thirty. The combatants often 
get severe cuts on the face and breast ; but the danger- 
ous parts are defended by clothes. 
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ence between Gottingen and any well-disciplined 
University that I am ee with, in this re- 
spect, is very striking. The degree of positive im- 
morality is much less, and, what is better, no one 
is proud of it: not to commit it, is an honourable 
characteristic, instead of a disgraceful peculiarity. 
This, at least, is a set-off against the success of the 
English Universities in extinguishing the chal- 
lenging propensities of their students ; and, till I 
see them a little more fortunate in their attempts 
to prevent more tempting delinquencies, I should 
be sorry to see Géttingen applying the strong hand 
of discipline to a tendency which, just because it 
is a misehievous one, I do not wish to see fostered 
and kept alive by punishment or any thing else. 

The dress of the student is distinguished from 
that of an ordinary German or Englishman, only 
by the cap, which is very plain. The different 
clubs make themselves known by the colour of 
the band. The London fashions reach the Uni- 
versity very soon, and are treated with all the re- 
spect which the subjects of the Elector of Ha- 
nover ought to evince for the tastes of the sub- 
jects of the King of England. The flash-men 
vary, in a few particulars, from their British mo- 
dels. They are, in general, illustrated by Horse- 
Guardsmen’s boots, buck-skin breeches, and Po- 
lonaise coats. The old German coats are forbidden, 
since they were converted into the symbols of 
faction among the students, under the name of 
‘ Burschenschaft.’ 

The principal amusements—besides the great 
one of duelling—are riding and driving, neither 
of which tastes are very expensive, horses being 
procurable at the rate of 2s. a ride, and a car- 
riage and pair for 5s. Besides this, there is the 
favourite walk to the mills alluded to in ‘ Faust.’ 
These mills have tea-gardens attached to them, 
where the students play nine-pins—a name, how- 
ever, denoting a much "ee feat than is 
usually connected with it in England, seeing that 
the slide is from 100 to 130 feet in length, and 


the balls so heavy, that both hands are generally 


necessary to trundle them. You have heard so 
much about the drinking tastes of the students, 
that I need not enlarge on that head. They are 
may in their potations ; there is no denying it— 
and those who, like Portia, have a prejudice 
against being married to a sponge, would cer- 
tainly do well to adopt her precaution, to divert 
the solicitations of a German suitor. The most 
extravagant feats of this kind, however, are related 
of freshmen: as they advance in University 
years, they become less ambitious, and some have 
even been known to abjure the bottle altogether. 

The expense of studying at Gottingen is, of 
course, much less considerable than at the English 
Universities. Compared with the other German 
Universities, it is about one-third more than at 
Bonn, and one-third less than at Berlin. The fol- 
lowing table of the cost of a course of lectures at- 
tended by a medical student, will give you a no- 
tion of the prices of tuition at the University 
generally - : 

Louis d’or. Louis d’or. Louis d’or. 
Physiology 1 Botany - 1 Chemistry - - - 2 
Pathology 2 Therapeutic 4 Opthalmology - - 2 
Ostrology 1 Neurology 1 Comparative Anatomy 1 
Anatomy 2 Hospital (as Dissecting, per Body 2 
Surgery 5 dresser) 2 

The examination costs three louis d’or. 

The year is divided by the Easter and Michael- 
mas vacations,—the former beginning in the mid- 
dle of March, and ending with the close of April; 
the second lasting from the 6th of September, till 
the 28th of October. 

To convey a clear view of the studies which are 
pursued during these half-yearly periods, and of 
the way in which they are likely to be pursued, I 
will give a catalogue of the lectures for the sum- 
mer season of the year, accompanying the text 
with a running commentary upon the character 
and qualifications of the different professors who 
deliver them.* 


* There are in all thirty-nine professors, and five 
private teachers. 
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Theological Lectures. 

T. Plank, p. 6.—Theological Professor, delivers 
a course of lectures daily, from eight till nine, on 
the History of the Church, and from eleven to 
twelve, on the Historia Dogmatum. 

He is a knight of the Guelphic order, aged 
about 76 years; a yery sober, punctual old man, 
with rather a drawling delivery, teems with 
learning, has written books innumerable, of 
which the principal is a History of the Church. 
He has also written on Canonical Law in 
respect to the Lutheran Church; A Quiet Hint 
to the Catholics in opposition to their uniting 
with Protestants; Observations on the latest 
Changes in the Catholic Church; A Speech on 
the Reformation Jubilee, and another book about 
the Advantages of Protestantism, with a very long 
title. 

D. Davidis Julius Pott—Lectures from nine 
till ten daily, on the Epistles of St. Paul; from 
ten till eleven, on the Rudiments of the Hebrew 
Language; from two till three, onthe 4rs Home- 
litica. D. J. Pott is 68 years of age, a very witty 
old man, well read, and ranks next Plank. His 
work ‘On the New Testament,’ his Sylloge Com- 
mentationum Theologicarum,’ and a book, ‘ De 
Belli Natura Morali recte wstimanda,’ are in con- 
siderable esteem. 

Heinrich Plank—Lectures from nine till ten, 
on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the Co- 
rinthians; five days in the week, expounds the 
‘Isagoge Historico-Critica in libros Veteris 
Testamenti.’ Wednesday and Friday, the Apoca- 
lypse. He is about 40 years of age, much 
esteemed, has written several books, chiefly theo- 
logical pamphlets, and has lately been attacked 
with epilepsy. 

George Christopher Friedrich Liicke —At eight, 
Dogmaticam Christianam interpretatur; at nine, 
expounds the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. A 
middle-aged man—has not been long at Gottingen 
—is much liked. His principal work is a comment 
upon St. John. 

Before I conclude this list, I ought to mention 
C. F. Haiidlin, who died two years ago. He was 
thirty years professor at Gittingen, and has writ- 
ten a great variety of works, especially ‘ A Jour- 
ney to England,’ ‘ A History of Scepticism,’ and 
‘ A History of the Church.’ ° 

Lectures of the Jurisconsults. 

Jacobus Friedrich Meister—From 9 to 10, and 
11 to 12, lectures alternately upon the Pandects and 
the state of the Roman Law at the present day. Is 
the first Law Professor, a man of prodigious ac- 
quirements, and has a pleasant method of lec- 
turing. The principal among his innumerable 
works are, ‘Principia Juris Criminalis Germanie 
communis,’ and ‘ Practical Observations on Cri- 
minal and Civil Law.’ 

G. Hugo—7 to &, lectures on the History of Civil 
Law ; 9to LO, on the Philosophy of Private Right ; 
10 to 11, on the Encyclopedia Juris ; 11 to 12, on 
the Pandects. His classical Compendium of the 
* Roman Law’ is the first book on the subject in 
Germany. He is editor of the Civil Magazine—has 
written about 250 books—is about 64 years of age. 

Antonius Bauer—Lectures on the Institutes— 
9 to 10, on Criminal Law; 7 to8,four times a-week, 
on the Criminal Process. Aged 56 years—has 
written ‘ A Manual of Natural Law, (Naturrechts,) 
and is celebrated for his projected ‘ Punishment 
Code for Hanovershire.’ 

Carol. Friedrich Eichhorn, on the Private Law 
of Germany, tam Allodiorum quam Feudorum, has 
written a valuable scientific compendium of the 
— law of Germany, German States law, and 

Jlassical Law History. 

Friedrich Ber gman—Lectuves five times a week, 
from 4 to 5, on the Theory of Procedure in 
Civil Causes ; and, from 9 to 10, on the: ordinary 
Practice of Procedure ; three times a week on the 
Connection between the eo and the Practice. 


Aged 43 years. A very affable, pleasant man. 





as Pro-Rector during the last semestre, and 
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made himself exceedingly popular by his liberalit 

and fairness in that capacity. Has written on Pro. 
cess Law—* Commentaria de Natur Donationym 
sub modo Romanorum.’ : 

T. F. Ludovic Gaschen—From 7 to 8 on the 
Learning of Inheritances; from 9 to 10, on the 
Institutes ; from 11 to 12, on Roman Antiquities 
The German lawyers are much indebted to Ges. 
chen for his publication of the ‘ Encyphering and 
Enucleation of the Institutions of the Romap 
Jurists.’ 

Besides these, Friedrich Wohmer \ectures from 
9 to 10 on Ecclesiastical Law; and, from 11 to 
12, on Civil Law. 

Medical Lectures. 

John Friedrich Blumenbach—Lectures from 
8 to9; on Physiology; from 5 to 6, on Natural 
History. Blumenbach, a name better known 
in England than any of those I have mentioned, 
was born at Gotha, in 1752; studied at Jena and 
Géttingen, was made Professor in 1776; Coun. 
sellor (Hofrath) in 1788 ; travelled to England in 
1791 and 1792; in 1812, was elected Correspond. 
ing Secretary of the Royal Society; in 1815, a 
Knight of the Guelphic Order ; in 1816, Professor 
Primarius Medicine ; and, since then, Member of 
the Royal Academies of Arts and Sciences in all 
the principal towns in Europe and America. He 
has written works in Latin, German, French and 
English. In some parts of Germany, where 
fashions in philosophy change rapidly, his phy. 
siology, I understand, is considered passée ; but, 
in Gdttingen, it of course maintains its ascen. 
dancy ; and in England, (I hope his Satanic Ma. 
jesty will not take the hindmost,) judging from the 
novelty which seemed to attach to the facts* in Mr. 
Lawrence’s Lectures, I should imagine his works 
were only beginning to be known. Blumenbach 
has a complete museum of natural shells; of all 
the five races of the world, animals, birds, beasts, 
and fishes, classified according to the most 
proved system, (i.e. his own ;) a large collection of 
minerals and fossils, together with a cabinet of 
petrifactions illustrative of the history of the 
world before the flood, and of the physical revo- 
lutions of its surface. This eminent naturalist 
is himself a greater curiosity than any in his ex- 
tensive museum. 

I do not know whether Lavater or Spurzheim 
ever pronounced upon his physiognomy according 
to their respective creeds; but either of them, | 
should think, must have been surely puzzled. He 
has a projecting jaw, a retiring forehead, remark- 
ably animal features, and a thoroughly monkey ex- 
pression. Travellers often visit him for the pur. 


‘pose of observing his eccentricities ; but he is too 


eccentric for their purpose, and disappoints thew 
by being common-place ; indeed, his chief sin- 
"app are in the lecture-room. In society, 
1e is a quiet, respectable, gentlemanly old may, 
is fond of flattery, likes to be questioned, and is 
remarkably complaisant to strangers; but, in 
his reading-desk he is a perfect mimic, will act 
a dancing-bear, sing like a nightingale, or’pipe 
like a bulfinch, with the vivacity of a boy. He 
makes horrid grimaces by turning his eyelids in- 
side out, and showing the whites of his eyes, in 
order to excite the students to: laugh, for doing 
which he afterwards scolds them with great #r- 
vity. In his delivery he is also» very seed, 
sometimes reading quite moderately, and ‘the 
gabbling over a passage so rapidly as to be‘wii- 
telligible. The only anecdote illustrative of bs 
singularities that just now occurs to me, (t 
are almost as many extant of him as of his brother 
physiologist, the late lecturer at Bartholomew's) 
is the following: A dog having one day stole: 
into the lecture-room, Blumenbach, who hads 
considerable objection to strange students’ a 
travellers, several of whom he observed té’be 
present, bellowed out, (he has a voice like * 
horse,) ‘ Hiinde und hospitanten, heraus!’* He 
* Their theories, of course, are different in maby 
spects. 





* « Dogs and visitors, out ‘with you.’ 
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a very pleasing and accomplished daughter, 
eee | * is very fond, and cae deserves his 
fondness. 

[The subjects treated of by the eight other 
medical professors, have been already specified 
under the head of expenses ; and, though the 
names of Laugenbeck, Stromeyer, Himly, Schroe- 
der, and Hempel, are well deserving of mentign, 
we cannot now afford space for our correspond- 
ent’s characters of them. For the same reason 
we must merely do little more than particularise 
the subjects of the] 

Philosophical Lectures. 

Jeremiah David Reuss—Lectures on the History 
of Literature. 

Thomas Christopher Tychsen—Lectures on the 
Books of Solomon, and on Hebrew Antiquities. 
Tychsen has been forty years Professor at Git- 
tingen,— reads in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and 
other Eastern languages,— has written many va- 
luable works, e.g. ‘De Religionis Zoroasticarum 
apud Exteras Nationes Vestigiis,’ ‘ De Numeris, 
Indicis,’ &e. 

A. H. L. Heeren—Lectures on Geography and 
Ethnography. Has written ‘ History of the States 
and Nations of the Old World before their migra- 
tion;’ ‘ History of the States of Europe, and a 
Description of the first Towns in the WorN;’ 
‘Disclosure of the Political Effects of the Refor- 
mation on Europe,’ &c. 

Christopher Mitscherlich—Lectures twice a- 
week on the Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica 
of Horace. 

John Julius Mayer—Lectures on Astronomy 
and Experimental Physics. 

G. Sartorius—Lectures on the Political Condi- 
tion of Europe and America, and on Universal 
Politics. 

Friedrich Bonterwek—Lectures on National 
Law, the History of Philosophy, and the Literary 
History of Germany. 

G. Ernest Schulze—De Principiis Pedagogice 
et Didactice ; De Logica et Encyclopedia Phi- 
losophia ; De Anthropologica Physica. 

B. F. Thibaut—On Pure Mathematics; Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus; and Practical 
Geometry. 

Fried. Lud. Hausman—Geognosy, Mineralogy, 
and Chrystallograpy. 

Carol. Lud. Harding—Elements of Astronomy, 
Geography, and Astrognosy. 

G. Frid. Benuke—On the Elements of the 
a Language. He was twenty years in Eng- 


S. Artaud—On the French Language and Lite- 
rature. 
_ Friedrich Saalfeld—On Universal Politics ; Po- 
litical Economy ; the Law of Nature ; and the Jus 
Publicum of Hanover. 
Carol. Odofredus Miiller—On the Greek and 
Latin Grammars.* 
_ From this sketch, you will form some concep- 
tion of the range of subjects which the Gottingen 
course embraces. There are, moreover, all ap- 
pliances and means, to bvot, to assist philosophical 
investigations, in the shape of an Anatomical 
heatre, Dissecting-rooms, Accouchement Hos- 
Ra Library, College Museum, Students’ Church, 
ng Academy, Fencing and Broad-Sword Aca- 
demy, Observatory, Model-Room, and Botanical 
Garden. The students have every facility for ob- 
taining books. The number of students in the 
present half-year is less by 42 than in the previous 
one. It amounts to 1,373. Of these, 340 are 
divinity students ; 301 medical ; and 152 philoso- 
_ The list has generally exhibited an in- 
Crease since the year 1781, except in the winter 
season of the year 1818, when a revolt took place 
among the students, and they all left the town for 
‘ome days. Those who returned were chiefly 





* All the lectures, except those on surgery and ana- 
‘ony, are read in the Professors’ houses, 





Hanoverians, or ‘ sons of the land,’ who were 
amenable to the Government for their disaffection 
to the University authorities. 

The families of the Professors all live in the 
town ; but it is difficult for a foreign student to 
gain admission to them, even though he is pro- 
vided with letters of introduction. i 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
DUGALD STEWART’S PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 


The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By ugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S,, L. and E., for- 
merly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 2 vols., 8vo. Adam Black, Edin- 
burgh ; and Longman and Co., London, 1828. 
Some writers have gained a high and well- 

deserved reputation, less by towering strength of 

genius than by rectitude of judgment, and suc- 


cessful adaptation to the wants and the feelings, 


the general character and circumstances, of their 
age. In assigning to Dugald Stewart the place 
among eminent men of this class which we 
think the general voice of his admirers and 
mourners (an European circle) has been content 
with claiming for him, it is as far from our inten- 
tion, as it is out of our power, to detract aught from 
the extraordinary merits and services which have 
received such unimpeachable testimony. But to 
commemorate his labours in a breath with the 
exploits of those creative intellects which have 
at once furnished science with its engines and its 
standing-place, would be to shock with splendid 
mockery the grateful remembrance of his rational 
and sober disciples. His was not the energy which 
could stamp unthought-of truths with instant irre- 
sistible authority ; nor his the strong expression 
which on old familiar principles could bestow the 
startling emphasis of novelty; neither was his 
intellect of that Iris-like order which inhabits in 
the torrent-cloud and spans the storm—which 
reigns in a region opposite to serene light, and 
casts its capricious hues upon the darkest, 
most unsubstantial, elements of our nature. No 
extreme of grandeur or of gloom, of eccentricity 
or humour, of devotional, or moral, or political 
feeling, is to be found in all the latitude and rhe- 
torical diffuseness of reflection and sentiment in 
his writings ; and those parts of them which pre- 
sent pictures of human life and character rather 
resemble happy assemblages of ordinary features, 
than suggest vivid ideas of the loftier or viler im- 
pulses, the dignity or debasement of humanity. 

The dawn of the experimental method of phi- 
losophising which was pursued by Dugald Stewart 
with so much success, must be referred to Locke,* 
who has the merit of first applying to the study 
of mind that organ with which Bacon taught 
mankind to unlock the other mysteries of Nature. 
That the founder of psychology did not follow to 
its full extent the sound procedure which he in- 
stituted, no more silences the praise of what he 
really performed, than mistakes in natural his- 
tory extinguish the glory of the illustrious re- 
former of philosophy ; and, if Bacon laid down 
the principles of universal science, Locke applied 
them to that field of research which had hitherto 
been utterly abandoned to gratuitous and ground- 
less hypothesis. But mistakes. and omissions in 
his collection of facts, and deductions too rigid 
from inductions too narrow, exposed the system 
of Locke, in the hands of his disciples, to disfigure- 
ment and ultimate discredit. The decline of 
philosophical as of political empire begins in 
some spot of unheeded weakness and corruption ; 
the vanity of some, and the perverseness ; of 
others, prompt them to push with logical strict- 
ness argumentations from their system which lead 
them farthest from the common sense of man- 
kind, and estrange them most completely from 
all vulgar sympathies. But it is only in religion that 
our high and obscure feelings caa be worked on to 

* We differ very considerably from our contributor’s 
Opinion respecting Locke ; but valeat quantum valbit, 
—EpitTor. 








unnatural conclusions. Philosophy has no chance 
in Opposition to humanity ; men never can be rea- 
soned out of their reason and their senses : universal 
inattention is the just reward of those who would 
inculcate uaiversél scepticism. The whole of intel- 
lectual science becomes implicated with its cor- 
ruptions in disfavour and ridicule; and the only 
hope of its revival is in such an exhibition of it, 
as shall testify its improvement in sobriety and 
modesty. Into such a Magdalen aspect has the 
school of Reid and Stewart subdued the sceptical 
and flighty Muse of Hume and of Berkeley. Set- 
ting out from the intellectual and moral realities 
around them, and cautiously tracing these to their 
origin, they pacified the fears of metaphysic anni- 
hilation, with which the weaker brethren had seen 
the springs of human thought explored by reason- 
ers who threw doubt on the visible breadth of the 
stream from pretended soundings and measure- 
ments of its feeble source. Moreover, Dugald 
Stewart did good service to the science of mind, 
in showing that the infinite diversities of opinion 
which had destroyed all confidence in its stability 
and exactness, were owing, less to positive errors 
or contradictions, than to want of comprehensive- 
ness in the views which had been taken. Above 
all, he cleared the study from the gravest charges 
against it, by acknowledging the principles of 
one among the oy: constituents of our 
rational nature, and by sacrificing no human 
feeling to the excessive zeal of simplification. 

Those conversant with the former works of 
the distinguished author before us were tolerably 
well aware of what they should expect from this 
his latest publication, in which those views of 
human nature are completed which were opened 
in his ‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ with the 
analysis of our intellectual powers and faculties ; 
and of which this concluding portion had already 
been sketched in his ‘ Outlines of Moral Philosophy,’ 
a work on the ethical part of which the present 
volumes are announced as a comment. His 
readers were prepared to expect that the charac- 
teristic features which had pervaded his whole 
writings would stamp them to the last ; that the 
peculiar temper of mind which has attracted to- 
wards its productions the vehement applauses of 
the many, and the half-suppressed murmurs of a 
few, would still appear predominant; and that, in 
this final and most important stage of his inqui- 
ries, he would still proceed with all his old soli- 
citude to exhibit facts in clear and full evidence, 
with somewhat of carelessness in fixing their re- 
lations and dependencies, and much caution in 
touching ontheir nature and origin. That he would 
not much indulge in disquisitions upon points of 
pure and abstract speculation, was a necessary 
consequence of his constant disposition to deli- 
neate embodied truth and actual existence. For 
ourselves, we cannot conceive the possibility of 
quarrelling with any part of Stewart’s philosophy; 
our =_ fear is, lest the too minute description of 
particulars, and the too great individual import- 
ance given to truths which might be classed 
beneath a general expression, may not, per- 
haps, have rendered his works less deserving 
of the title of an organised system of philosophy, 
than of memoires pour servir to such a system : 
whether the care of reinstating in their honours 
those original moral truths which had heen unfixed 
by Hume may not have led him into an unphilo- 
sophical overstatement of the primary moral ele- 
ments of our nature, and exposed his list of active 
principles to retrenchment by his successors upon 
reasons no less valid than induced him to add 
new integrants to the beggarly account of pre- 
vious metaphysicians. 

We have no intention of pursuing our foregoing 
observations in application to the volumes before 
us. Their contents are too valuable in themselves, 
and too happily illustrative of the best and noblest 
qualities in the genius and heart of their author, to 
admit of being twisted into evidence of imperfec- 
tion in his habits of thought, or regarded otherwise 
than their substantial and intrinsic worth deserves. 
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The main argument of the work has been long 
before the public, under the title of an ‘ Outline’ 
of the subject which it treats of; and the only 
novelty of the present publication consists in the 
more accurate analysis of several of our motives 
and faculties, and in additions to the store of 
illustrations and examples which less copiously 
enriched the furmer work. There is, however, 
little that is new in the first book ‘Of our In- 
stinctive Principles of Action, comprising Appe- 
tites, Desires, Affections.’ We therefore pass on 
to the second, of which the subject is ‘ Our Ra- 
tional and Governing Principles of Action? The 
first chapter treats of a prudential regard to our 
own happiness, or what is commonly called by 
moralists the principle of self-love. 

‘It is implied in the very idea of Aappiness that it is 
a desirable object, and therefore self-love is an active 
principle very different from those which have been 
hitherto considered. ‘These, for aught we know, may 
be the effect of arbitrary appointment, and they have 
accordingly been called implanted principles, or prin- 
ciples resulting from a positive accommodation of the 
constitution of man to the objects with which he is sir- 
rounded. The desire of happiness may be called a 
rational principle of action, being peculiar to a rational 
nature, and inseparably connected with it. It is im- 
possible to conceive a being capable of forming the no- 
tions of happiness and misery, to whom the one shall 
not be an object of desire, and the other of aversion. 

‘ In prefixing to this chapter the title of se//-/ove, the 
ordinary language of modern philosophy has been fol- 
lowed, as I am always anxious to avoid unnecessary 
innovations in the use of words. The expression, 
however, is exceptionable ; for it suggests an analogy 
(where there is none in fact) between that regard 
which every rational being must necessarily have to his 
own happiness and those benevolent affections which 
attach us to our fellow-creatures. There is surely 
nothing in the former of these principles analogous to 
the affection of love; and, therefore, to call it by the 
appellation of se/f-love, is to suggest a theory with re- 
spect to its nature, and a theory which has no founda- 
tion in truth. 

‘The word giAavria was used among the Greeks 
nearly in the same sense, and introduced similar inac- 
curacies into their reasonings concerning the principles 
of morals. In our language, however, the impropriety 
does not stop here ; for not only is the phrase se/f-/ove 
used as synonymous with the desire of happiness, but 
it is often confounded (in consequence of an unfortu- 
nate connection in their etymology) with the word 
selfishness, which certainly, in strict propriety, denotes 
a very different disposition of mind. In proof of this 
it is sufficient to observe, that the word selfishness is 
always used in an unfayourable sense, whereas self- 
love, or the desire of happiness, is inseparable from our 
nature as rational and sensitive beings. 

‘ The mistaken notion that vice consists in an exces- 
sive self-love, naturally arose from the application of 
the term self-love, or piAavria, to express the desire 
of happiness. As benevolence, or the love of mankind, 
constitutes, in the opinion of many moralists, the 
whole of virtue,'so it was-not unnatural to conclude, 
that the love of ourselves (which this, mode of speaking 
seems to contrast with haamoidionas’ was the radical 
source of all the vices. And, accordingly, this conclu- 
sion has been adopted by many writers, both ancient 
and modern. ‘* If we sean’’ (says Dr. Barrow) ‘‘ the 
particular nature, and search into the original causes of 
the several kinds of naughty dispositions of our souls, 
and of miscarriages in our lives, we shall find inordi- 
nate self-love to be a main ingredient, and a common 
source of them all, so that a divine of great name had 
some reason. to affirm, that original sin (or that innate 
distemper from which men generally become so very 
prone to evil and averse to good) doth consist in self- 
love disposing us to all kinds of irregularity and ex- 
cess.” In this passage, Dr. Barrow refers to the 
opinion of Zuinglius, who has expressly called self- 
love the original or radical sin in our nature. ‘* Est 
ergo ista ad peccandum amore sui propensio, peccatum 
originale.” 

‘ It is chiefly, however, from some of our English 
moralists that this notion concerning the nature of vice 
has derived its authority ; and the plausibility of their 
reasonings on the subject has been much aided by tisat 
indiscriminate use of the words sedf-/ove and selfishness, 
of which I already took notice. 

‘1 shall afterwards have occasion to show that vice 
does not consist in an excessive regard to our own 
happiness. At present I shall only remark, in addition 








to what was said above with respect to the distinction 
between the meanings of the words self-love and sel- 
fishness, that the former is so far from expressing any 
thing blamable, that it denotes a principle of action 
which we never sacrifice to any of our implanted appe- 
tites, desires, or affections, without incurring remorse 
and self-condemnation. When we see, for example, a 
man enslaved by his animal appetites, so far from con- 
sidering him as undcr the influence of an excessive 
self-love, we pity and despise him for neglecting the 
higher enjoyments which are placed within his reach. 
Accordingly, those very authors who tell us that vice 
consists in an inordinate self-love are forced to confess 
that there are some senses of the word in which it ex- 
presses a worthy and commendable principle of action. 
** Reason” (says Dr. Barrow) “ dictateth and pre- 
scribeth to us, that we should have a sober regard to 
our truc good and welfare; to our best interest and 
solid content; to that which (all things being rightly 
stated, considered, and computed) will in the end 
prove most beneficial and satisfactory to us; a self- 
love working in prosecution of such things, common 
seuse cannot hut allow and approve.”’—** Tov pey wya- 
Gov,” (says Aristotle,) “ des piAavroy ewa.”” And in 
another passage of the same chapter, “‘ dofese 5¢ 6 To10v- 
ToS civas wadAov pidavTos.”” 

* As a farther proof that selfishness is not synony- 
mous with the desire of happiness, it may be observed, 
that, although we apply the epithet se//fish to avarice and 
to low private sensuality, we never apply it to the de- 
sire of knowledge, or to the pursuits of virtue, which 
are certainly sources of more exquisite pleasure than 
riches or sensuality can bestow. 

“ Yet at the darken'd eye, the wither’d face, 

The hoary head, I never will repine : 

But spare, O time! whate’er of mental grace, 

Of candour, love, or sympathy divine, 

Whate’er of fancy’s ray, or friendship’s flame, was mine.” 

‘Such a wish is surely dictated by the most ra- 
tional view of our real interest ; and yet no man will 
pretend that it contains any thing inconsistent with a ge- 
nerous and heroic mind. Had it been directed to wealth, 
to Jong life, or to the preservation of youthful beauty 
and vigour, it would have been universally condemned 
as selfish and contemptible. 

* This restriction of the term selfshness to a parti- 
cular class of human pursuits is taken notice of by Dr. 
Ferguson in his ‘ Essay on Civil Society,’ and seems to 
be considered by him as originating in a capricious, or 
rather in an inconsistent, use of language. “ It is 
somewhat remarkable, that, notwithstanding men value 
themselves so much on qualities of the mind, on parts, 
learning, and wit, on courage, generosity, and honour, 
those men are still supposed to be in the highest degree 
selisb, or attentive to themselves, who are most care- 
ful about animal life, and who are least mindful of ren- 
dering that life an object worthy of care. It will be 
difficult, however, to tell why a good understanding, 
a resolute and generous mind, should not, by every 
man in his senses, be reckoned as much parts of him- 


self as either his stomach or his palate, and much more | 


than his estate or his dress. The epicure who consults 
his physician how he may restore his relish for food, 
and, by creating an appetite, renew his enjoyment, 
might, at least, with an equal regard to himself, consult 
how he might strengthen his affection to a parent or a 
child, to his country or to mankind; and it is pro- 
bable that an appetite of this sort would prove a source 
of enjoyment no less than the former.” 

* Of the difficulty here remarked by Dr. Ferguson, 
the solution appears to me to be this, that the word 
selfishness, when applied to a pursuit, has no reference 
to the motive from which the pursuit proceeds, but to 
the effect it has on the conduct. Neither our animal 
appetites, nor avarice, nor curiosity, nor the desire of 
moral improvement, arises from self-love ; but some of 
these active principles disconnect us with society more 
than others ; and consequently, though they do not in- 
dicate a greater regard for our own happiness, they 
betray a greater unconcern about the happiness of our 
neighbours. The pursuits of the miser have no mix- 
ture whatever of the social affections ; on the contrary, 
they continually lead him to state his own interest, in 
opposition to that of other men. The enjoyments of 
the sensualist all expire within his own person ; and, 
therefore, whoever is habitually occupied in the search 
of them, must, of necessity, neglect ti.e duties which 
be owes to mankind. It is otherwise with the desire 
of knowledge, which is always accompanied with a 
strong desire of social communication, and with the 
love of moral excellence, which, in its practical ten- 
dency, coincides so remarkably with benevolence, that 
many authors have attempted to resolve the one prin- 


this instance, is a necessary consequence of the pre- 
mises from which it is deduced, will appear hereafter* 
—Pp. 143, 149. i 


The following re from the subsequent 
chapter on ‘ The Moral Faeulty’ make it evident 
that, however disposed our author might be to 
vindicate the principle of rational self-love from 
misyepresentation, he had no desire to enlarge its 
jurisdiction over the moral feelings and habits of 
mankind. 


* Although philosophers have shown that a sense of 
duty, and an enlightened regard to our own happiness 
conspire in most instances to give the same direction to 
our conduct, so as to put it beyond a doubt that, even 
in this world, a virtuous life is true wisdom, yet this is 
a truth by no means obvious to the common sense of 
mankiud, but deduced from an extensive view of hu- 
man affairs, and an accurate investigation of the re. 
mote consequences of our different actions. It is from 
experience and reflection, therefore, we learn the con- 
nection between virtue and happiness; and, conse. 
quently, the great lessons of morality which are’ ob- 
vious to the capacity of all mankind could never haye 
been suggested to them merely by aregard to their own 
interest. Indeed, this discovery which experience 
makes to us of the connection between virtue and ly 
piness, both in the case of individuals and of political 
societies, furnishes one of the most pleasing subjects 
of speculation to the philosopher, as it places in a 
striking point of view the unity of design which takes 
place in our constitution, and opens encouraging and 
delightful prospects with respect to the moral govern- 
ment of the Deity. 

‘ It is a just and beautiful observation of Dr. Reid, 
that, “‘ although wise men have concluded that virtue is 
the only road to happiness, this conclusion is founded 
chiefly upon the natural respect men have for firtue, 
and the good and happiness that is intrinsic to it, and 
arises from the love of it. If we suppose a man alto- 
gether destitute of this principle, who considered vir- 
tue as only the means to another end, there is no rea- 
son to think that he would ever take it to be the road 
to happiness, but would wander for ever seeking this 
object where it is not to be found.’ 


‘ This observation leads me to remark further, that 
the man who is most successful in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, is not he who proposes it to himself as the 
great object of his pursuit. To do so, and to be con- 
tinually occupied with schemes on the subject, 
would fill the mind with anxious conjectures about fu- 
turity, and with perplexing calculations of the various 
chances of good and evil. Whereas the man‘ whose 
ruling principle of action is a sense of duty, conducts 
himself in the business of life with boldness, ¢con- 
sistency, and dignity, and finds himself awarded. with 
that happiness which so often eludes the pursuit of 
those who excrt every faculty of the mind in order to 
attain it. 

* Something very similar to this takes place with re- 
gard to nations. From the earliest accounts of man- 
kind, politicians have been employed in devising 
schemes of national aggrandisement, and have pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that the prosperity of their 
own country could only be advanced by depressing all 
others around them. It has now been shown with irre- 
sistible evidence, that those views were founded on 
mistake, and that the prosperity of a country is in- 
timately connected with that of its neighbours; inso- 
much that the enlightened Statesman, inatead of em- 
barrassing himself with the care of a machine, whose 
parts were become too complicated for any human 
comprehension, finds his labour reduced to the simple 
business of observing the rules of justice and hu- 
manity. It is remarkable, that, long before the date 
of these profound speculations in politics, for ‘which 
we are indebted to Mr. Smith, and to the Frenclieco- 
nomists, Fenelon was led, merely by the goodness of 
his heart, and by his speculative conyictien of, the in- 
timate connection between virtue and happiness under 
the moral government of God, to recommend a 
trade as an expedient measure in policy, and to repro- 
bate the mcan ideas of national jealousy as calculated 
to frustrate the very ends to which they are suppo 
to be subservient. Indeed, ¥ am inclined to think, 
that, as in conducting the affairs of private life, “ the 
integrity of the upright man” is his surest guide; $0 10 
managing the affairs of a great empire, a strong sens 
of justice, and an ardent zeal for the rights and for the 
happiness of mankind, will go farther to form a grett 
and successful statesman than the most Ph a 
quaintance with political details, unassisted by the di- 
rection of these inward monitors. 
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‘An author, too, in cur own country, of sound 
ent, and of very accurate commercial informa- 
tion, and who was one of the first in England who 
turned the attention of the public to those liberal no- 
tions concerning trade which are now become so pre- 
yalent, acknowledges that it was by a train of rea- 
soning @ priori that he was led to his conclusions. 
“Can we suppose” (says he) ‘‘ that Divine Providence 
has really constituted the order of things in such a 
sort, as to make the rule of natural self-preservation 
inconsistent with the fundamental principle of universal 
benevolence, and the doing as we would be done by? 
For my own part, I must confess, I never could con- 


ceive that an all-wise, just, and benevolent Being, 


would contrive one part of his plan to be so contra- 
dictory to the other as here supposed,—that is, would 
lay us under one obligation as to morals, and another 
as to trade ; or, in short, to make that to be our duty 
which is nut, upon the whole, and generally speaking, 
{even without the consideration of a future state,) our 
interest likewise. 

‘« Therefore I concluded a priori that there must be 
some flaw or other in the preceding arguments, plau- 
sible as they seem, and great as they are on the foot of 
human authority. For, though the appearance of 
things at first sight makes for this conclusion, ‘ that 

r countries must inevitably carry away the trade 
from rich ones, and consequently impoverish them,’ 
the fact itself cannot be so.” ’—Pp. 158—162. Q. 

(To be continued.) 





GERMAN POETRY. 


Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with 
various Translations, By W. Taylor, of Norwich. 
Vol. I., 8vo., pp. 506. 15s. Treuttel and Wurtz. 
London, 1828. 

Ovr list of successful translators from the Ger- 
man is not numerous, but it includes some of the 
most illustrious names in modern English litera- 
ture. The first in order of time, and certainly 
not the last in order of merit, was Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Gotz von Berlichingen.’ Mr. Taylor’s 
‘Nathan the Wise,’ ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ and 
‘ Leonora,’ followed; then came Coleridge’s 
‘ Wallenstein ;? and last, greatest—and, alas! 
briefest of all—Shelley’s ‘ Scenes from Faust.’ 
If we except some very meritorious transla- 
tions which have appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Ma- 

ine,’ we believe there is no other version of a 

erman poet upon which Englishmen can dwell 
with the slightest satisfaction ; and, when we have 
mentioned Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ and 
the first volume of ‘ Niebuhr’s History,’ by Mr. 

Hare and Mr. Thirlwall, the prose catalogue will 

be also complete. And when we consider the 

kind of treatment which most of these works have 
received from the public, it isa wonderful homage 
to German literature that even so many men of 

ius should have been found to undertake the 

kless task. The reputation of the northern 
minstrel was laid, not in his version of Géethe, 
but in a collection of Border Ballads. The 

English ‘ Wallenstein’ could not work its way 

through a single edition, and the periodical critics 

of the day found it impossible to make up their 
minds whether the author or the translator was 
the most contemptible person; and Shelley’s 

“Walpurgis-nacht,’ that wonderful production, 

which is nothing less than the original scene 

transplanted—like the trees in Sir James Stewart’s 
park—with all its juices and life unimpaired, into 
another soil and atmosphere—did not attract so 
much attention as the pseudo-Faust of Lord Le- 

vison Gower ! * 

Among the few authors, who, in spite of these 
discouragements, have persevered in [compelling 
the public to think something of the richest 
poetry, except our own, in Europe,] Mr. Taylor 
is very honourably distinguished. Ata time when 
the rank taste of theatre managers, and the illi- 
beral wit of the writers in ‘The AntiJacobin,’ had 
combined to throw discredit upon the modern 
writers of Germany, by spreading the notion that 
Kotzebue was a fair specimen of his countrymen, 
(an injustice which the Germans were too gene- 
rous and tov well-read in English Literature, to 
retaliate by representing the Darwin and Della 





Cruscan school as the monopolisers of our genius,) 
Mr. Taylor did excellent service to both countries, 
by rendering into vigorous English, some of those 
severe productions of the German school, which 
proved how laughably incorrect were the charges 
of its delighting in nothing but riot and extra- 
vagance, and defiance of all approved and ac- 
curate models. Mightily were the jesters of the 
English press confounded, at the discovery that 
these poets could put on a classical dress,— 
and that when they did put it on, the dress was 
notevery thing,—that beneath it were actual living 
forms, whose breathing agitated without disecom- 
posing the beautiful drapery which enveloped 
them. The characters in these dramas were not 
Greek statues, not designs after the ancients, but 
the very Antigones and Electras, the echoes of 
whose tender or heroic voices were still ringing 
in our ears: the choruses were not hollow and 
sepulchral chaunts, mocking the tones of living 
beings, but the genuine expressions of human 
feeling, such as ancient men and virgins may have 
uttered in moments of sorrow or rejoicing, when 
they were hailing the re-appearance of Alcestis, 
or waiting for the third wave that was to over- 
whelm the house of A°gistheus, 

A new volume, from the pen which first intro- 
duced these admirable specimens of the versatility 
of German genius to Englishmen, well deserves 
all the attention that can be paid it. As, how- 
ever, it is only ‘one of three,’ and as the two 
which have not yet appeared are likely, from their 
subject, far to exceed it in interest,—though we 
shall show that this one is by no means deficient,— 
we shall reserve the greater part of the observa- 
tions we may have to make upon it till we can 
notice the entire work. We shall then have to 
express our dissent from some of Mr. Taylor’s 
most favourite paradoxes,—to examine into the 
merits of some of the opinions, which, as yet, we 
do not, perhaps, thoroughly understand,—and to 
follow German poetry through the various vicissi- 
tudes to which it has been subject, from the time 
of Ovid, (whom Mr. Taylor, by an ingenions con- 
struction of some lines in the third book of the 
* De Ponto,’ makes out to have been the inventor 
of German hexameters,) down to the age of 
Schiller and Géethe. In the mean time, we will 
endeavour to cull a few of the flowers of the pre- 
sent volume, just mentioning enough of its plan 
to make their genus intelligible to our readers. 

The following account of the successive waves 
of population, is necessary to prevent confusion : 

* Schloetzer, in his ‘* Nordische Geschichte," satisfac- 
torily proves, that all the stem-tribes of the European 
north came originally, in the pastoral state, from Asia, 
and that, as the different roving hordes, in their pro- 
gress westward, successively occupied the same regions, 
they can only be classed and distinguished by their lan- 


ages. 

‘The Gaelic wave of population rolled in first. Leav- 
ing its native appellation behind to Galatia in Anatolia, 
and to Galiciain Poland, it receded every century more 
and more from its pristine seat, and at length mainly 
occupied and named Gaul, whence a portion of it over- 
flowed into Ireland, and thence even into Scotland. 
This people spoke Erse, and the kindred dialects, and 
was probably put in motion by the conquests of Sesos- 
tris, or Joshua. 

* The Cimbric wave rolled in second. In early times 
it occupied the Crimea, then the north of Greece, then 
the Alpine provinces, and finally passed down the val- 
leys of the Seine and Loire into Brittany, whence it 
overflowed into Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, and 
Cumberland. The people spoke Welsh and the kindred 
dialects, and was probably put in motion by the con- 
quests of Cyrus. 

‘Thirdly came the larger Gothic wave, which pro- 
pelled before it the Cimbri to beyond the Rhine. It 
may be traced progressively from the mouth to the 
source of the Danube, whence it overspread all Ger- 
many ; and, finding the west occnpied and colonized, it 
then expanded northward, overflowed the whole eastern 
coast of England, and all Scandinavia and Iceland. 
These people spoke one or other of those Gothic dia- 
lects, which are roughly divided into high and low 
Dutch, and which, under distinct sovereignties, have 
ultimately formed the Frankish, Anglosaxon, Swedish, 





Danish, Flemish, and German tongues. They were 
probably put in motion by the conquests of Darius I. 

‘ A fourth Sarmatic wave of population followed ; 
which, having pressed the Goths across the Weichscl 
(Vistula), became stationary in Bohemia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Russia, and there preserve the several Scla- 
vonian languages. 

* OF these Asiatic swarms of men, which found loca- 
tions in the northern hive, it was the third, or Gothic, 
swarm, which eventually became sedentary in Ger- 
many ; a country anciently understood to be limited 
on the south by the Alps, on the north by the Baltic, 
on the west by the Rhine, and on the east by the 
Weichsel. The appellative Germani seems to be a 
Latin variation of the native term Heer-méinuer, army- 
men.’—Pp. 1, 2. 

After an allusion as brief as the materials for it 
are scanty, to the Roman notices of German 
poetry, Mr. Taylor enters upon a view of ‘ Edda,’ 
which is the oldest collection extant. The songs 
of Odin, as might be expected, furnish the chief 
specimens. Those whose notions of these songs 
are connected with the imitations of Gray, will 
not see much to admire in such strains as the 
following. We own we like them much better ; 
for they possess, at least, one necessary element 
of poetry—reality. 

* Youngling, ere you rove abroad, 
Fasten well the doors behind ; 

Ill sped he, at whose return 
Ambush'd foes beset his home. 


On guests who come with frozen knees 
Bestow the genial warmth of fire : 

Who far has walked, and waded streams, 
Needs cheering food, and drier clothes. 


To him, about to join your board, 
Clear water bring, to cleanse his hands ; 
And treat him freely, would you win 
The kindly word, the thankful heart. 


Wisdom he needs who goes abroad. 
A churl has his own sway at home ; 
But they must bend to others’ ways 
Who aim to sit with polish’d men. 


Who comes unbidden to a feast 

Should rarely and should lowly speak. 
The humble listener learns of all, 

And wins their welcome, and their praise. 


Happy is he whom others love, 
His efforts shall at last succeed ; 
For all that mortals undertake 
Requires the helping hand of man.” 


Passing over the long tale of ‘ The Sword, 
Tyrfing,’ which professes te be of nearly the 
same date, but the Gothic of which is defiled by 
a mixture of modern brick-work, we come to 
Beowulf, the first, apparently, Gothic Epopza. 

This venerable poem Mr. Taylor has re- 
viewed and analysed with great ability. We can- 
not afford room for the argument; but we will 
extract the hero’s dying speech : 

* Thus spake Beowulf : 
My wound will not heal, 
Black is the flesh, 

And I knew that to-day 
The pain would increase. 
From joys of the earth 

I am shut out for ever. 
To-day is fixed, 

And my death is nigh. 
Now, my son, will I hand you 
The harness of war, 

In which I rejoiced 

At the storm of the fight, 
Which my father gave me. 
And with it I give, 

As to the most worthy, 
The whole of my wealth. 

I have govern’d the people 
For fifty winters. 

No king of the nations 

In reach of my sail 

Dared come for my hoard : 
I struck them with terror, 
While I lived on the earth. 
But I gave away meal, 
And I gave away beer ; 
Nor wrong’d I the weak, 
Nor broke I my word. 
My soul is nowhere 
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Sick of a wound. 

I need not fear 

To beckon death, 

And bid him take 

The life from my body. 
Go look at the hoard 
Below in the tower, 

My beloved Wiglaf, 
Now the circle of guards 
Sit silently weeping, 
That you may well know 
What you are to find. 
Go out of my sunshine. 
When you are away, 

I shall gladly abandon 
The life and the kingdo 
Allotted so long.” 

So much for the pagan part of the history. 
To the introduction of Christianity, Mr. Taylor 
aseribes the introduction of rhyme, and traces 
it, by a most far-fetched conceit, (as it appears to 
us,) to the accidental occurrence of a jingle in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew! 

Owing to the pressure of the Sarmatic wave, 
the Meso-Goths now became ineorporated with 
the Lombards. This and the Frankish period 
which succeed it are exceedingly uninteresting; 
and we willingly pass them over. Then follows 
a chapter on the Dark Ages, and the origin of 
chivalry, very ingenious, but somewhat unsatis- 
factory withal. With the discussions in the work, 
however, we have at present no concern. Be- 
tween the years 1138 and 1268, the Hokenstauffen 
dynasty possessed the throne of Germany. 

‘The Swabian dialect, which was native to the 
family, then acquired the upper hand. In the Swabian 
were composed the first translations of Provencal songs, 
and the first translations of German romances. The 
vicinity of Swabia to France favoured the literary in- 
tercourse of the nations, and the acquisition of both 
languages. During this period, the situation of chi- 
valry was patronised at Court, and the Swabian min- 
strels became the classics of their countrymen. It is 
to this period, principally, that the German nation 
owes the basis of its elder poetic literature.’ 

From this rich period our limits only allow us 
to furnish one specimen: ‘It is a watch song, 
which one knight, stationed as sentinel, is sup- 
posed to sing, while another is venturing into the 
chamber of his mistress.’ 

‘© Already gleams the eastern sky 
With gold and silver gay ; 
Rejoicing that the morn is nigh, 
The lark salutes the day. 
Arise, ye knights, obey my ery, 
Nor with your ladies stay. 
At break of day, 
In full array, 
We must away.” 
I heard the lay, while yet ’t was night, 
The watchman’s call to start ; 
His singing ended my delight, 
And chill’d my glowing heart. 
My lady said : ‘‘ And is it light ? 
Alas! we now must part. 
At break of day, 
In full array, 
You must away.” 
The rising sun-beam sparkled o'er 
Tears on my lady’s face; 
A hasty kiss she gave once more, 
And yet a soft embrace ; 
Then reach’d my acton from the floor 
The supple loops to lace. 
“* At break of day, 
In full array, 
You must away.” 
Her ring she put my finger round, 
A ruby set in gold ; 
Then on my helm a ribband bound ; 
And down the stairs | stroll’d, 
Below upon the turfy ground 
‘To mount my charger bold. 
** At break of day, 
In full array, 
We must away.” 
Now at the turret-window stood 
Stately my lady bright ; 
She gaz’d upon the marshall’d crowd 
And hail’d the glittering sight : 





** To arms !”’ with heroine voice aloud, 
Waving her kerchief white, 
“ At break of day, 
In full array, 
You must away.” 
“« Amid the fight, each pennon white 
Recalls to mind my love ; 
In fields of blood, with swelling mood, 
I see her kerchief move. 
And by this ring, I ’Il bear or bring 
Unbroken truth and love. 
To arms! ’tis day, 
In full array, 
To arms! away 

Mr. Taylor’s account of the cycles of romance, 
at this period, is a very interesting one ; but we 
can only refer our readers to it. 

As we have now reached the period of the Re- 
formation, we shall pause in our notice of the 
present volume, till we have an opportunity of ex- 
amining it in connection with its forthcoming 
brethren. We have private reasons too for stop- 

ing at this point; for we are so much obliged to 

Ir. Taylor for his masterly delineation of a 

eriod which has been generally treated in a very 
ignorant and incoherent manner, that we are 
anxious not to involve ourselves in any quarrels 
with him about some questions which, just at this 
period, he has rather suddenly and provokingly 
mooted, and which he has treated in a manner that 
will bring him into contest with the very persons who 
would be most thankful to him for his services in 
German literature. And, even if we were not 
anxious to avoid controversy with Mr. Taylor 
from motives of gratitude, we should yet be 
willing to suspend our observations till we have 
made up our minds as to the real spirit in which 
the very odd opinions which are scattered up 
and down his book are uttered. We think 
we see strong internal evidence for believing that 
our author has been playing a good-natured trick 
upon his readers ; and that his object in adopting 
the hard, paradoxical, anti-poetical tone which 
characterises a part of his book, is to increase 
our delight and astonishment when he intro- 
duces us into the magnificent temple of modern 
German literature ; just as it is a common device 
with those who possess the secret of a very glorious 
ee to entertain the visitor who is about to 

ehold it for the first time, with conversa- 
tion about the price of scrip, or the last 
debate in the House of Lords, in order that, 
when the landscape bursts upon him, he may have 
the sense of being carried into the third heaven, 
from thelowest and most earthly levcl imaginable. 

When Mr. Taylor hints the duty of cultivating 
the one faculty of the understanding at the expense 
of its brethren—when he sneers at the Reforma- 
tion—when he speaks disparagingly of that great 
‘actor of poems,’ Martin Luther, and when he 
panegyrizes Voltaire, whom, in his serious mo- 
ments, an admirer of Lessing would never think of 
tolerating,—we are quite sure that itis forsome such 
cunning purpose as this that he has submitted to the 
trouble of expressing thoughts so very unlike those 
which must have been inspired by the perusal of 
of those poets, whose great glory it is, that 
they have exerted themselves to increase our con- 
sciousness of every higher feeling—our love and 
reverence for every thing that is fair and good. 
Our ingenious author is indulging, no doubt, ina 
benevolent anticipation of the rapture which we 
shall experience, when, after having been led 
through the dark and chilly caverns of a false and 
feeble system, he shall at once introduce us 
into a region of warmth, and light, and beauty ; 
he is pleasing himself with considering our 
wild wonder, when such a world of things, 
undreamed of in that philosophy we have been 
studying, will at once break in upon us ;— 
he laughs, with no ill-natured glee, to think 
how useless we shall find that pale torch-light 
with which he had so gravely told us to provide our- 
selves, when these mighty spirits go with us into 
abysses where it will flicker and go out, or carry us 
into heights already illuminated with a thousand 
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suns. He enjoys, above all, the idea of the happy 
confusion into which we shall be thrown, when 
these poets shall teach us to hear in that mind, 
which, he insinuates, is merely a lump of sensa. 
tions, so many different sounds, at first indistinct 
and confused—but, at length, subsiding into har. 
mony, and recognised as the myriad echoes of 
the voice of God. 


ANCIENT FRAGMENTS. 
The Ancient Fragments; containing what remains of 
the Writings of Sanchoniatho, Berossus, Abydenus 

Megasthenes, and Manetho. Also The Hermetic Creed, 

the Old Chronicle, the Laterculus of Eratosthenes, the 

Tyrian Annals, the Oracles of Zoroaster, and the 

Periplus of Hanno. By J. P. Cory, Esq., Fellow of 

Caius College, Cambridge. Pickering. London, 

1828. 

‘Tue contents of this volume,’ says the editor in 
his Introduction, ‘ are Fragments which have been 
translated from foreign languages into Greek ; or have 
been quoted or transcribed by Greeks from foreign 
authors ; or have been written in the Greek language 
by foreigners who have had access to the archives of 
their own respective countries. They are arran 
under the following heads : the Pheenician, the Chal- 
dzan, the Egyptian, the Tyrian, the Persian, and the 
Carthaginian.’—P. iii. 

The design of this publication is undoubtedly 
good and deserving of praise; but the execution, 
we regret to say, is very imperfect. We suspect 
that Mr. Cory is miserably ignorant of the sublime 
doctrines promulgated by the ancient Theurgists, 
or he would not have spoken in such warm terms 
of the etymological rhapsodies of Bryant and the 
obscure ravings of Jones of Nayland.* 

The whole of Mr. Cory’s preliminary remarks 
appear to us so superficial and unworthy of atten- 
tion, that we shall take the liberty of passing at 
once to the ‘ Hermetic Creed,’ inserted at p. 45. 

The Creed is derived from Jamblichus on the 
Mysteries, section 8, chapter 2, of which impor- 
tant work Mr. Taylor, the celebrated Platonist, 
has given a valuable translation. Mr. Cory, 
without consulting Mr. Taylor’s version of this 
Creed, has favoured us with the Rev. W. Jones’s 
translation,¢ and which shows the latter gentle- 
man to have been, like his panegyrist, extremely 
ignorant of the intellectual philosophy of the an- 
cients, as will be at once evident from the follow- 
ing brief remarks: 

The first sentence of this Creed, is in the origi- 
nal: Tipo Tw ovTws ovTwy, kat Twy OAWY apxwy, Est Beos 
€is, Mpwros Kat Tov Tpwrov Beov kar Bacidews, axiwyTos 
MOVOTHTE THS EAUTOU EVOTNTOS MEYWY, OUTE "Yap VONTOV avTw 
emtmdexera:, ovre addo tt. This passage is thus 
translated by Jones: ‘ Before all things that 
really exist, and before the beginning of all time, 
there is one God, prior to the first God, and ruler 
of the world, remaining immoveable in the soli- 
tude of his unity; for neither is intelligence im- 
mixed with him, nor any other thing.’ Here 
Jones most erroneously translates xe (po) twv 
odrwy apxwv, ‘and before the beginning of all time, 
instead of ‘ total principles (or principles that rank 
as wholes,’) which is the version of Mr. Taylor, 
(see his ‘ Jamblichus,’ p. 301,) and is, beyond all 
question, the accurate meaning of the words ; for 
the distinction of principles into total and partial 
perpetually occurs in the philosophy of Plato, and 
which is strictly conformable to that of the Egyp- 
tians. 

* This, we believe, is the ingenious gentleman who 
illustrated the doctrine of the Christian Trinity by the 
properties of a right-angled triangle, and who also 
agreed with Symson that the three fundamental notes 
of the octave, viz.—the unison—third—and_fifth,— 
afford ‘ a significant emblem of that supreme and in- 
comprehensible three in one, governing, comprising, 
and disposing the whole machine of the world, with all 
its included parts, in a most stupendous and perfect 
harmony!’ 

+ ‘Lhave retained the translation of Jones of Nay- 
land, from his Philosophical Disquisitions.’—Cory, p- 
xiii. We presume Mr. Cory means the Physiologica! 
Disquisitions of this orthodox but very «nphi sophical 
writer, 
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In the next place, Jones’s version of ovre yap vonrov 
qury EWITAEKETGH, is erroneous. For he translates 
yonrox, intelligence, instead of the intelligible, For, 
according to the intellectual philosophy of anti- 
quity, vous, OF intellect, is analogous to the eye; 

,s, or intelligence, to sight, and ro vontoy, or the 
intelligible, to the object of sight. Jones’s transla- 
tion also of the next sentence is equally erroneous. 
For this, as he cites it, is: Tlapadervyua Se wSpura: Tov 
qurov WaTOpos, AVTO'YOVOU, Kat MovoTaTopos Jeou, Tov oVTws 

v. Here, for avrov rarpos, the original in Gale 
is rightly avrowaropos.* And the passage is cor- 
rectly in English, as follows: ‘ But he is. estab- 
lished as the paradigm of the God who is the father 
of himself, whe is self-begotten, is father, alone, 
and is truly good." Bat Jones’s version is: ‘ He 
is the exemplar of himself; the father, the self- 
begotten God, who is the only father, and is truly 

> 


His translation of the third sentence is also in- 
correct: for, speaking of the same transcendently 
first Deity, Jamblichus says, ‘ MeSov yap Te Kat 
peor, Kas TNYN THY WayTwV, Kat mvOunv Tay VOOUMEVwY 
spetoy €dww ovtwy,’ i. e. For he is something even 

reater and. prior to this, is the fountain of all 
things, and the root of the first intelligible forms.’ 
Conformably to this, the version of Gale also is: 
‘Est enim majus quid et prius, fons omnium, 
et radix intelligibilium idearum primarium en- 
tium.’ * 

But Jones’s translation of this passage is : ‘ For 
he is the greatest and the first, the fountain of all 
things, and the root of all primary intellectual 
forms.’ Here he, in the first place, erroneously 
translates Meifor yap te Kat mpwrov, ‘ For he is the 
greatest and the first,’ instead of, ‘ For he is 
something even greater and prior to this;’ and, in 
the next place, he translates voounevwy etSwy, as if 
the meaning was the same as voepwy eidwv, not 
having had even a dreaming perception of the 
difference between the intel/ectual and the intelli- 

ible. 

To Mr. Taylor we are indebted for the most 
complete * and valuable collection of the ‘ Chal- 
dean Oracles’ ever published, the result of many 
years passed in patient and laborious research, in 
which he has’ not only added more than fifty 
Oracles which had not been noticed by any pre- 
ceding editor, but has also accurately arranged 
them conformably to their proper subjects.* And 
this he has done, not from conjecture, but from 
the authority of those ancient philosophers by 
whom these Oracles are cited, and who had in 
their possession the entire work, of which frag- 
ments only at present remain. Mr. Tavlor’s pro- 
found and accurate knowledge of the ancient 
theology is amply and unequivocally displayed in 
the brief notes which accompany the text, and in 
which the most obscure Oracles are explained in. 
avery satisfactory manner. Mr. Cory, however, 
without either adopting, or even noticing, Mr. 
Taylor’s inestimable collection of those deeply 
interesting and highly valuable fragments,* has 
published them conformably to Stanley’s edition, 
the latter of which the intelligent and philosophic 
* See Gale’s ‘ Jamblichus,’ p. 158. 

* The truth of this assertion is fully acknowledged 
by'the learned Professor Kopp, in the Preface to his 
edition of Damascius, Mep: Apxwv. For he there says, 
(p. 12), Ista Oracula Stanleius Historie Philosophie 
inseruit. Eadem plenius dedit Zaylor, vir vere Platoni- 
cus, in Class, Jour.’ 

* ‘The learned reader,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ will 
easily perceive that my labour in forming this collection 
must have been great, as I have accurately arranged 
each Oracle under its proper head, and have given the 
authots and places where each (a few only excepted) 
may be found. He will likewise find, that I have added 
fifty Chaldean Oracles, and fragments of Oracles, to 
the collection of Patricius ; and that I have given a far 
more correct edition of the text, than that of Le Clerc.’ 
—Classieal Journal, No. xxxii., p. 385. 

: * Of which there have been three editions ; first, in 
The Old Monthly Magazine ;” secondly, in the ‘ Col- 
lectanea’ of Mr. Taylor ; and, thirdly, with some ad- 
ons from Lydus, De Mensibus, in ‘ The Classical 
Journal.’—See Nos. 32, 33, 34. 








reader will find, by a comparison of the two col- 
lections, to be a most heterogeneous compilation. 
Mr. Cory has also omitted to, notice the extrac, 
from the before-mentioned treatise of Damasciust 
Tlep: Apxwv, published by Wolf, in his © Anecdot. 
Gree.,’ tem. iii. p. 252, in which the agreement 
of the Babylonian, Pheenician, Egyptian, and 
Orphic theologists, concerning the imtelligible 
triad, is most admirably unfolded. This triad is 
the most important article in the theological creed 
of the Chaldeans, and much is said respecting it 
in their Oracles. That part of the extract from 
Damascius relating to this triad has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Taylor, with his usual scrupulous 
fidelity, and was first published in the notes to his 
octavo edition of Plato, (p. 286,) and afterwards 
in the notes to his translation of Proclus’s invalu- 
able work on the theology of Plato. 

To conclude: Notwithstanding the numerous 
errors which Mr. Cory has committed, either 
through prejudice or ignorance, we must yet allow 
that he has rendered some service to literature, in 
having collected into ‘one small volame’ these 
scattered relics of antiquity. It would have af- 
forded us much pleasure to have been able to 
award him higher praise ; sed vetant leges Jovis. 


NotE.—We do not wish to pledge ourselves to the 
unqualified approbation which the learned writer of this 
notice has expressed of the labours of Mr. Taylor. For 
the indefatigable zeal and industry which have enabled 
that gentleman to overcome so many disadvantages, we 
entertain the highest respect: as he is a worshipper of 
the greatest of Dhildedphets, we respect him still more ; 
but we fear that, with all his merits, Mr. Taylor has 
not done much to extend the fame of Plato, or, what is 
far more important, of the truths which he promul- 
gated. ‘The vanity which bas induced him to proclaim 
himself ‘ The Platonist,’ however pardonable in a man 
probably not much read in the recent history of philo- 
sophy, has been productive of extremely mischievous 
effects. Ata time when some of the most enlightened 
men in Germany, France, and England, are acknow- 
ledging the deep obligations which they have owed to 
Plato, for having enfranchised them from systems, and 
sent them to seek for wisdom, ‘not in the strife of par- 
ties, but in the quiet of their own hearts, Mr. Taylor 
has been proclaiming to Englishmen, a people wholly 
given to sectarianism, that this same Plato was himself 
the founder of asect ; and a sect, moreover, which boasts 
a single disciple! lf Mr. Taylor claims to be the sole 
supporter of those tenets of Plato, which were the acci- 
dents of his situation and of his age, we are not anxious 
to contest the honour with him ; but, if he asserts also 
that he is singular in his esteem for the principles, and 
the method which Plato was the first to develop, and 
which he left, not as a system of doctrines to be be- 
lieved, but as guides to mankind in the great work of 
self-study, we must take leave to assure him that he is 
under a very great delusion, and that there are hun- 
dreds of as sound and good Platonists as he is Eb. 





MALTESE VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 


Translation of the Psalms into the Maltese Language by 
the Abbé Bellanti. 

Tue object of this undertaking is at once to 
preserve the language of the country, by giving it 
a surer principle of vitality than that derived from 
oral communication only, and to prove, at the 
same time, that it is worth preserving. Tracing 
the present forms to their origin, the author (who 
is the Librarian to that splendid collection of 
books accumulated by the Knights of St. John) 
purposes to show the prevailing derivation from 
the Hebrew, and the analogies with the Arabic of 
the Barbary cuast. His project is worthy of re- 
mark, for the natural reflections which it suggests. 

The island of Malta which has become, within 
the last twenty-eight years, one of the most im- 
portant of our possessions in the Mediterranean, 
has other features of interest besides its geogra- 
phical position, its excellent port, and its im- 
mense fortifications, the single fault of which is, 
that they are something too much crowded. In 
a literary point of view, it is important, on ac- 
count of a languagg which, up to this time, has 
been much neglected, but which deserves equal 
attention from commercial men and men of sci- 
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ence. It is at first difficult to imagine, that a 
language spoken by not more than 100,000 inha- 
bitants, whose destiny has generally depended 
upon the pleasure of some more powerful nation, 
and whose island is a mere speck in the ocean, 
can be worthy of any regard. But Bochart, the 
great Orientalist, long ago discovered its import- 
ance, and expressed his regret that a language 
containing almost all the roots of the Hebrew, 
the Syriac, and the Arabic, should have been en- 
tirely neglected by men of letters, It is well known 
that, when Malta first fell under the power of the 
Pheenicians, that enterprising people found their 
language already established there,—that, during 
the reign of its Carthaginian masters, the language 
gradually ripened into perfection,—that itremained 
pure from any Latin defilements under the Roman 
dynasty, and that it was ouly when the island be- 
came the property of the sovereigns of Sicily, or 
rather when it passed into the hands of their suc- 
cessors, the Knights of St. John, that it sustained 
any serious depravation. Even then, it was only to 
the city that the foreign mixtures extended ; in the 
country, it still retained, and retains to this day, 
its original purity. In the language spoken there, 
Bochart’s assertion is still verified,and the pronunci- 
ation so closely resembles that of the inhabitants of 
the north of Africa, and part of Asia, that the Mal- 
tese can make themselves intelligible without diffi- 
culty tothe inhabitants of Egypt, Barbary, and Ara- 
bia. All European scholars are aware of the im- 
mense difficulty of acquiring the gutteral pronun- 
ciation of the Orientaltongues. When Napoleon in- 
vaded Egypt, he took with him some of the cle- 
verest pupils in the Paris schools, who had studied 
the theory of these languages, but who were so ut- 
terly unable to make themselves understood that 
he was obliged to dispense with their assistance, 
as interpreters, and to resort to monks who had 
long resided in the country; and there are innu- 
merable instances equally strong. How very de- 
sirable, then, it would be to establish an institu- 
tion at Malta for the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, and also of the Maltese language itself, 
which has so much affinity with them, but the ac- 
quisition of which is by no means equally difti- 
cult ; and which is, besides, on commercial ac- 
counts, of the greatest utility, as it throws open 
to intercourse with us the whole northern coast 
of Africa, with which we have already relations 
that are likely to become very important. The 
advantages which such an establishment would 
hold out, must be obvious to every one. They 
would be still farther increased, if a chair of as- 
tronomy and an observatory were connected with 


‘it, which would offer facilities for making obser- 


vations in the most southern part of Europe, and 
under a sky more habitually serene than that of 
any other country on our continent. 





REMAINS OF THE LATE REV. JOHN COOKE. 


Memoirs of the Select Remains of the late Rev. John 
Cooke, forty-three years Pastor of the Independent 
Church, Maidenhead, Bucks. By John Redford, M.A. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. \ London, 1828. 

THouGH we are guiltless of having read through 
this ponderous volume, we have seen enough of it 
to convince us that the Rev. Mr. Cooke was a very 
honest and respectable man, and that the savour 
of his name may be sweet in the recollections of 
many of the dwellers in Maidenhead, Berks. 
Nevertheless, in this age, we fear neither we nor 
Mr. Redford shall be able to persuade sensible 
readers, that ‘ Hervey’s Meditations,’ ‘ The Athe- 
neum,’ and ‘ The Evangelical Magazine,’ are the 
only works, hitherto published. which are worth 
its perusal, and consequently that there is still 
room for a large octavo, descriptive of Mr. 
Cooke’s person, conversation, and manners, his 
rules for reading sermons, and interviews with 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Maidenhead. That 
Mr. Cooke excelled greatly in all these pir- 
ticulars, we have no doubt; but we hope we shall 
not offend the members of the Independent 
Church at Maidenhead, by saying, that Mr 
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Cooke’s superiority to other persons was not so 
striking, that the public can quite afford time to 
improve its own person and manners, conversa- 
tion, and mode of reading sermons, by spending 
the time which his friends judge necessary for the 
contemplation of his. And even in respect to the 
behaviour which it is meet for a person to adopt 
when he is brought into the trying circumstance 
of being obliged to meet a mayor,—seeing 
that (as some divine has well remarked) in this 
transitory life, a Lord Mayor is not necessarily 
a much more formidable man than a common- 
council man, we fear he will rather seek for in- 
formation in one of the small manuals for the 
use of schools which teach behaviour, than in 
the very complete but somewhat lengthy Insti- 
tutes of Mr. Cooke. — 

We are not at all inclined to indulge in cavils 
at the expense of good men; but there are some 
occasions which make merriment not only ex- 
cusable, but becoming. When the religious pub- 
lic, already dried and drenched with these debili- 
tating milksop biographies, and reduced by them 
to such a taste of weakness that it is utterly in- 
capable of rejecting any new mess of the same 
kind that is offered it—when this poor public 
is invited by another of these books, which, 
from their requiring no thought and contain- 
ing none, are vastly acceptable to it in its pre- 
sent weak and mawkish state,—to turn away from 
studies which might improve its feelings and un- 
derstanding—from the rich poetry of our old di- 
vines—from the mellow religion of our old 
poets—we must lift up our voices, and, if they 
break out in a horse-laugh, that laugh is only the 
cloak for feelings of sorrow and indignation, 
which we do not care to express more openly. 





HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


The History of Little Jack, in French and English. 
Adapted for the use of an Englishman learning 
French, and of a Frenchman learning English, by a 
Two-fold Key, constructed en the Principles of the 
Hamiltonian System. By Philip Orkney Shene, 12mo. 
Re: 40. 4s.6¢. Hessey. London, 1828. 

WE think it will be speedily acknowledged that 
neither what is called the Hamiltonian nor the 
present School-system of teaching languages 
comes up to that ‘ subtlety’ in the art of commu- 
nicating knowledge, so devoutly to be wished in 
education. In point of fact, the only wholesome 
lessons which are given us are those first ones at 
the knees of our mothers, which are not cramped 
into a mere mechanical form or system, but 
adapted to infant faculties and enlivened by affec- 
tion. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute is re- 
versed in education, in which the earliest steps are 
often easy and pleasant, while every succeeding 
stage of the ascent is attained in spite of the most 
perverse regulations which the wit of man has 
been able to invent. Nor are we sure that the old 
tyranny of grammars and nonsense-verses is much 
lightened by the formal substitution of Hamil- 
tonian keys and translations. Youthful curiosity 
and interest are not satisfied, but surfeited, by 
finding on one side of the page a clue to all the 
mysteries and puzzles of the other. Guesses at the 
meaning of words which spring from known 
roots, original exercises, oral instruction in gram- 
mar, afford a pupil the best means of feeling his 
way into a language ; and we are happy to see that 
some of these, with other useful aids, are added 
hy the author of the little volume before us to the 
system which he takes as his basis. We recom- 
mend the work to teachers and learners of French, 
the more especially, as the preface makes no pre- 
tence of superseding individual exertion in either 
party. 





INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
The Theory and Practice of Arithmetic. 
Hutton. Poole and Edwards. 
A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic. By J. P. Reynolds, 
Teacher of Mathematics. Joy. 
Ir Arithmetic were taught properly to children, it 
would be one of the most valuable instruments for 
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cultivating their faculties, for elucidating the per- 
plexities which surround them in a strange world, 
and for rescuing them from the delusions of the 
senses. But in this shopkeeping country, even 
to hint at such an object as thisis dangerous. To 
force a child to learn by heart a multiplication— 
table, of the meaning of which it is utterly igno- 
rant, to make it in its very eradle a selfish cal- 
culator, to fit it for the sordid pursuits of the 
world, and to make it unintelligent even in these 
pursuits—this is the end and effect of modern 
education. While such is the policy and taste of 
the people of England, it is some credit to a man 
to give even any thing like an intellectual cha- 
racter to the study ; and this has been in some 
measure effected by the two first of these works. 
The last is merely practical, and will, probably, 
therefore, please the public better. 





The Reminiscences of Scotland, Concertino for the Harp, 
with full Orchestral accompaniments, or Piano-forte, 
introducing the airs, ‘ Scots wha ha’ wi Wallace bled,’ 
© The Yellow-haired Laddie,’ and *‘ The White Cock- 
ade,’ composed and dedicated to Miss Harriett Warn- 
Jord, by N. C. Bochsa. Goulding and Co., 5s. 


Tue characteristics of Bochsa’s writings, are fire, 
fury, and show, to the exclusion of sentiment, grace, 
and expression, and like his performance more noisy 
and dazzling than really estimable or truly good. At 
the same time his modulations are invariably ingenious 
to a remarkable degree ; but from the constant variety 
of transition, unfortunately particularly unfitted for the 
instrument he professes and writes for. His con- 
certos, and other difficult productions, more strikingly 
exemplify the justness of these remarks, and especially 
the work now noticed. 

His insertion of fingering, frequently indefensible, 
and generally where such assistance should be totally 
unnecessary, even to the veriest tyro upon the harp, 
proves that his mode of teaching must be totally de- 
void of principle, and, like the usual musical tuition in 
France, generally a mere matter of imitation. How- 
ever, his ‘ Reminiscences of Scotland’ are brilliant and 
ingenious; and to harpists of industry, and who are 
very adroit with the pedals, may be found useful and 
interesting. 





GINEVRA. 


NiGHurT spread o’er Arno’s water 
Her starr’d and purpled wings, 

When Pisa’s fairest daughter 
Touched her theorbo’s strings : 


While the river's whispering sound 
Came softly from below, 

And a faint light slept around 
Her pale and moon-like brow ; 


The lofty alcove's flowers 
Above Ginevra wreathing, 
Through the dim odorous bowers, 
Wild music round her breathing ; 


She looked a being come 

From the spheres that rolled above her, 
Flown from her planet home, 

A moment here to hover. 


So lovelier than earth’s throng, 
You might have fancied well, 

She was the soul of song, 
Made brightly visible. 


Her tall form’s floating grace, 
Her long hair’s sable stream, 

Her calm unearthly face, 
Etherial as a dream : 


Her raised and rapturous eyes, 
Deepening from grey to blue ; 
The soul's quick gleam, whose dyes 

O’er cheek and bosom flew : 


Lips, whose melodious thrilling 
Flooded with love the air, 
Looks, with religion filling 
The breeze that wandered there : 


These made so fair a thing, 
Tt seemed that all of clay, 
Round mortals wont to cling, 
From her had shrunk away ; 
e 
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And left unveiled to sight 
Her clear and glorious spirit, 
’Mid the transparent light 
That sainted souls inherit. 


She sang in gentle tones 
Of Love's delicious tale, 
Pure from remorseful moans, 
And griei’s convulsive wail. 


In low and dreamy strain 

To eve’s calm star she sang, 
When a voice replied again 

In notes that boldlier rang. 


With sudden start, and blushing, 
Ginevra heard the song, 

While her heart’s blood went rushing 
Like lightning beams along, 

The soft impassion’d measure 
Told her the vows of one 

Whose love was all the treasure 
Her strong heart e’er had known. 


It told what rapture fraught 

His hope’s exulting pride, 
Doubt’s agonising thought 

And passion’s changeful tide. 
She heard—she sigh’d—a smile 

Breathed o’er her glowing cheek, 
And to her bliss the while 

Ail ecstacy were weak. 


But see! the torch’s flare : 

Hark ! a tumultuous tread : 
And arms are flashing there 

O’er many a swordsman’s head. 


There broke no warning words 
His purpose to discover ; 

But with those ruthless swords, 
Her brother slew her lover. 


Her bosom rose and fell, 
Like waves when storms pass by, 
Fire dark as flames from hell 
Glared in her tearless eye ; 


Her every limb was shivering, 
Like leaves by autumn strown, 
Her white lips writhed and quivering, 
Sent forth nor shriek nor groan. 


The thoughts she did not speak, 
Closed fiercely round her brain, 
Like the hate that serpents wreak, 
Frenzying every vein. 
Wither'd she stood, and shrunk, 
As a tree that blooms no more, 
When the bolt hath pierced its trunk, 
And sear’d its inmost core. 


None saw, none heard the maid 
Within her chamber move ; 

Nor pierced its silent shade, 
The voice of hapless love. 


Midnight had come and pass’d, 
When a long yelling cry, 
Hurl’d to the cloudy blast 
Its hate and agony. 


Then rush’d a mingled throng 
Trembling with startled dread, 

And found ere search’d they long 
Ginevra’s brother—dead ! 


Steep’d in his blood he lay ; 
His heart still held the glaive ; 
His calm face seem’d to say 
How sure the stroke it gave. 


But where was she, the while 
So stern a deed was done ? 
She of the gentle smile, 

And red lip’s witching tone? 
All ask’d, and none could tell, 
Whether or Arno’s water, 

Or penitential cell, 
Hid Pisa’s brightest daughter : 
Or some lone wild’s recess, 
Secure from human ken, 
Had tomb’d the loveliness 
So worshipp’d once of men. 





PAINTERS. 

Giovannt Francesco Barsrert GuERciNo, was 
visited by Christina of Sweden, in 1666, at Bologns, 
who, in taking him by the hand, observed, ‘ she wished 
to touch the hand that had performed miracles. 
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LITERARY CHRONIC 
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THE ENGLISH PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Fragment from the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young 
(a Swede.] 


Tur English press is the most powerful literary 
ine in Europe, ‘as it is also the freest. It has 
absorbed nine-tenths of the minds of this country. 
The being of an Englishman has no great cycle 
which it would accomplish between the cradle 
and the grave ; but its longest revolution is per- 
formed between the quarterly publications of a 
review, and this comprises various minor periods, 
each complete in itself,—monthly, weekly, tri- 
diurnal, and daily. Pamphlets find no sale in the 
land of Swift and Steele. Metaphysics, political 
economy, and eookery, are discussed in the re- 
views and magazines, and all the thinking of the 
country has become a matter of shreds and 
ches. Truth and science are things of trimes- 
trial immortality; the noblest subjects ‘ which 
the gods love,’ ‘die young’ in monthly maga- 
zines; and the mind of the nation is amused 
and kept awake by a succession of little excite- 
ments, a constant buzz, and a petty titillation. 
Great libraries sleep amid their dust, while news- 
papers are worn to bits by the successive fingers 
of a hundred readers. hese flying sheets, the 
true pinions of rumour, are borne upon the breeze 
to every corner and outskirt of society; and 
myriads who have never dreamed of any princi- 
ples to which to refer facts, and by which to in- 
terpret them, are saturated and overwhelmed with 
details, and opinions, and thoughts, not born of 
reason, and feelings which are fancies, the pro- 
duce and stock-in-trade of the present hour. We 
live not in the duration of time, but amid a suc- 
cession of moments. There is no continuous 
movement, but a repetition of ephemeral im- 
pulses : and England has become a mighty stock- 
broker, to whom ages past and future are nothing, 
and whose sole purpose and taste is to watch the 
news. Iwill make some observations about each 
of the individual literary ministers to this pro- 
pensity. And first of those which are least so,— 
the Quarterly Reviews. 
Tae Epinsurcu Review has for many years 
received contributions from several of the most 
celebrated men in England. There seems, how- 
ever, to be in the mind of the editor a great 
want of any connecting or fusing power 
which might have given unity to the work. It 
is full, from beginning to end, of gross incon- 
sistencies and contradictions, and, above all, of 
discrepancies in principles. Its grounds, how- 
ever, are generally fair and just ; and, on the whole, 
itwould probably give a more accurate notion of 
modern English literature, and a higher standard 
of ability and knowledge, than any of its contem- 
magg The wit of Sidney Smith, the fancy of 
effrey, the grave sense and large acquirements 
of Mackintosh, the manly plainness and zeal for 
education of Brougham, and the cultivated acute- 
ness of the lamented Mr. Horner, render its for- 
mer numbers both agreeable and permanently in- 
structive ; yet we can now but ill conceive the 
impression it must have produced, when the glitter 
of its rapier, and the sound of its trumpet, first 
scared the infant senses of the nineteenth century. 
Itis now a changed book. An article on German 
Literature appeared not long ago in its pages, 
which regularly attacked half the doctrines its 
editor has been promulgating for a quarter of a 
century. It is now devoted, almost exclu- 
tively, to politics. Its speculations on these sub- 
jects are a fair and flourishing tree, but with little 
toot beneath, and hollowness at the core. For 
their opinions are entirely drawn from the outward 
phenomena, which it is desired to change and 
remedy, as if they believed that there were really 
tome truth in the old remedy of the crinis canis 
rabidi. Though their politics be on the whole far 
Wiser than thuse of any other of the great reviews, 
they have scarcely ever shown a disposition to 
ttablish, in the first, place what is the idea which 
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the nation they address should seek to realise ; and 
it is not wonderful, that they err with regard to 
details and expedients which they have no stan- 
dard to measure, and no light to guide. 

THe Quarterty Review is a more various, 
a more amusing, and a far more mischievous 
book. I do not mean on account of its poli- 
tical lueubrations, which, but for the disgust- 
ing malignity which has marked them until 
lately, would be merely absurd and contemptible ; 
but because agood deal of miscellaneous reading, 
and agreeable composition, is made-use of for the 
purpose of diserediting all attempts at human im- 
provement, of oppressing free inquiry, of sup- 
porting class and sectarian prejudices and mono- 
volies, of teaching the world that the business of 
Fife is hatred and persecution, of repressing all 
the feelings that would make us love man because 
he is our brother, and God because he is our 
father, of looking with the angry strictness of in- 
quisitors whether the nature of other men has 
precisely the same form as our own, whether they 
worship God after another fashion from ourselves. 
Yet itis curious that even this work has been con- 
siderably improved of late years ; and, though Mr. 
Southey still raves in defence of Laud, as if a Poet 
Laureate were a bedlamite or a bishop, the mo- 
dern politics of ‘ The Review’ are exceedingly 
ameliorated, and some of the critical articles com- 
monly attributed to Mr. Lockhart, are more ya- 
luable contributions to critical science—to a Ca- 
tholic philosophy of literature—than have ever 
before appeared in an English periodical. If this 
gentleman will but go on, having with him, as he 
has talents, time, reputation, and such an engine 
to make these available, as is ‘The Quarterly Re- 
view,’ he may be one of the greatest benefactors 
to his native country that its literature has ever 
known. 

The third of the Reviews is, indeed, in public 
estimation, little more than a kind of unmeaning 
tertium quid: something that does very well to 
* redress the balance’ of Quarterly criticism, but 
without any value of its own. In fact, it can be 
jnteresting only to politicians and economists of 
one sect; one whose doctrines are as difficult ror 
the crowd as they are disagreeable to the most 
distinguished thinkers of our, and of every, age. 
Their system is a pure theory,—that is, it makes 
the ordinary convictions of mankind go for abso- 
lutely nothing ; and, at the same time, it only 
emancipates itself from fact for the sake of de- 
yraving philosophy. It takes but a fragment of 
ame Hy and substitutes it for the whole ; and the 
part which it selects tobe crowned with glory and 
honour, is precisely the very dregs. It melts the 
ore, not to extract the metal, but the dross, and 
then pretends that it supplies us with a perfect 
specimen of the native mineral. Some men of 
pure and sublime affections have vainly endea- 
voured to sec in man only the breath of the nostrils 
of God, and bave turned away their eyes from the 
clay it animates. Some, a few, the wisest, and 
generally, if not always, the best, have compre- 
hended the whole of our being, and have weighed 
with an impartial hand the higher faculties of hu- 
manity, without omitting the dust in the balance. 
But it is reserved for the philosophy of sensation 
and ‘ utility’ to omit in its estimate of man whet- 
ever is nobler, and more consoling, to measure 
only our baser propensities, to study the earth of 
which we are compounded, and the blood and 
tears with which it is kneaded; but to deny the 
existence of that diviner spirit, which is the life 
and essence of the whole, but which escapes their 
bungling tools and awkward processes. 

Of the magazines, the New Montu ty is edited 
hy a man of perhaps more peculiarly delicate 
taste than any other in Saw sa If his mind fail 
at all, it is in want of strength and decided cha- 
racter; and the magazine reflects the man. There 
are in it no bold views, and, except in a few papers of 
Mr. Campbell’s own, no extensive acquirements ; 
but letters and journals of travellers in Greece, 
Italy, or Switzerland, lives of French barristers, 
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and sketches of society—yery sketchy, indeed— 
together. with, now and then, some pretty verses 
of Mrs, Hemuans’s, makeup the miscellany. It is 
@ curious symptom of the spirit of the times, that 
such a book should have so large a popularity. 
Every one, however, can understand the whele of 
it, and it seldom contains an opinion that any one 
could dissent from. The appearance in ita pages 
of vulgarisms of feeling about high life and about 
low, is not an objection for those who, from their 
being expressed with no vulgarism of language, 
never perceive their existence. There are many 
moments, however, in the life of all men, even of 
wise ones, when a page or two of ‘ The New 
Monthly Magazine’ would be a relief from lassi- 
tude, or from graver thoughts. But I would hint 
to its accomplished Editor, that, if he would trust 
more to the bent of his own mind, and less to the 
opinions of his publisher,—if he would diversify 
his work with serious and eloguent criticism on 
other books besides those which are the property 
of Mr, Colburn,—with philosophical and creative 
compositions, instead of furnishing a whole feast 
of side-dishes,—his book would contain enough 
for the mere sofa readers, and would interest 
many persons who now treat it with utter disre- 
gard. The bias of its politics is certainly in fa- 
vour of the improvement of the world; and it 
should not be forgotten, that in these pages ap- 
peared, from the pen of Mr. Campbell, the first 
suggestions of a London University,—the germ 
from which has proceeded an institution likely to 
do more towards strengthening and widening 
English education than any thing that has been 
heard of for a century. 

Biackwoon’s Macazine is a book of a bolder 
nature, with more of good and more of evil than 
can be attributed to its London rival. Nearly 
the most powerful papers that have ever appeared 
in any English magazine, are to be found in its 
volumes ; and these in great numbers, and on a 
large range of subjects. It deals almost always 
in exaggerated expression ; but this has been in 
its literary articles the vestment of much high 
truth. There is certainly no English periodical 
work, the criticism in which is, on the whole, so 
original, profound, and eloquent, as that of 
* Blackwood’s Magazine:’ while there is no poli- 
tical work in Europe so entirely and shamelessly 
bad,—except, perhaps, the ‘ Lisbon Gazette? 
The latter department procures them popularity 
with all the classes and parties of the empire, 
which have any interest in the continuance of 
abuses. The former obtains the respect of the 
wise ; and in both cases men turn away their eyes 
from the portion of the work which is not in- 
tended for them, and make but little account of 
it, cither for or against the book. If Dr. Phil- 
potts cared about or could comprehend philosophi- 
cal criticism, he would be sorely puzzled by the 
articles on Shelley ; and, if Charles Lamb were to 
dip for an instant into that compound of Styx and 
Phiegethon, of mud and milk-and-water, which 
Mr. Blackwood entitles a political article, he 
would certainly be both frightened and hurt in a 
way sufliciently agitating to the nerves of ‘ Elia.’ 
The gross abuse of some individuals whom some 
writer in the magazine happens to dislike, is also, 
exceedingly disagreeable. Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. 
Leigh Hunt have to answer unquestionably for 
enow of faults and follies, but they are both men 
of talent in their own line, and the latter appears 
to be an earnest, if not asuccessful, lover of truth. 
Keats, whose memory they persevered, only a 
few months back, in spitting upon, was, as every 
one knows who has read him, among the most 
intense and delightful English poets of our day, 
But a certain portion of dirt and slander seems 
necessary in England to make the public endure 
any degree of philosophy even ia criticism ; and it 
will be charit bre to refer to the same policy the 
swWinish cleverness of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiaue,’ 

The Loxpon Macaztne has. bad three ava- 
tars. In the first, it was a book which,. on the 
whole, would have been more pleasing to a lover 
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of mankind and of truth, than any similar Eng- 
lish publication. It contained many admirable 
critical and speculative. papers, which are still 
well worth being referred to, and there was in it 
but little of that individual calumny and political 
corruption which eat into and weaken our respect 
for ‘ Blackwood.’ It was here that the exquisite 
essays of Elia were published, and gained, as they 
merited, an almost universal admiration, by the 
gentle but perfect humour, the picturesque live- 
liness, the graceful and kindly affection for men 
and nature, which never were more beautifully or 
simply exhibited. ‘The London’ next fell into 
the hands of persons who one would guess were 
a set of indolent scoffers, too prudent to state 
their opinions plainly, too lazy to take much 
trouble in insinuating them cunningly, and yet 
too clever not to furnish some amusement in the 
midst of their restrained. discussions and careless 
gibes. But they filled three-fourths of their work 
with extracts, and most of the talent was in the 
single paper called ‘The Diary of the Month.’ 
One sometimes encountered a sarcasm worthy of 
Bayle or Voltaire ; but the writer had neither the 
omnigenous learning of the former, nor the self- 
supplying industry of the latter. The only point 
on which they spoke out with effect, was the law- 
abuses ; and, large, and sometimes ludicrous, as 
they are, they will not supply amusing matter for 
a monthly volume. The Magazine is now a 
strange undigested mass—in some papers excel- 
lent, in some very trivial, in many very foolish. 
The last Number contained a valuable paper on 
‘The Small-Note Bill;’ and it has had several 
curious and able papers on the literary men of 
France. 

The Montuty MacGazine is less known 
than it deserves to be. It is very various, and 
full of talent; and some sketches and tales on 
Italian subjects, which have appeared in its later 
Numbers, exhibit a lighter and more lively touch 
than almost any writing of the day. 

Of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine, who shall 
speak who does not wear spectacles, and is not as 
ancient as one of its own antiquities? A reper- 
tory of all things lost or mislaid between the 
Flood and the Conquest,—a strange museum of 
obsolete knick-nacks,—a withered flower, which 
may have graced the bosom of my great-grand- 
mother,—a feather from the wing of Old Time, 
worn to the stump by inditing a hundred volumes, 
—a cypress branch,—a lifeless, but respectable 
and well-dressed mummy ;—if not to these things, 
whereunto shall I liken ‘ The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine?’ Good heavens! as if one of that singular 
and fastidious breed called Gentlemen ever read a 
line of its prim aud dusty pages! 

Tuscopore Expert. 





NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
NANDO PO, IN 1827 AND 18238. 


(Continned from page 679.) 


By James Houmay, R.N., F.R.S., anv E.LS. 


Ix less than half an hour several canoes, car- 
rying numerous natives, and who had already 
been trafficking with the Diadem, approached us 
for the evident purpose of bartering the produc- 


tions of their island. In the first instance, how- 
ever, they evinced considerable doubt and timi- 
dity, as they did not venture to run their canoes 
alongside, but kept the stern directed towards us, 
so as to be ready to paddle away with the least 
possible obstruction in the event of necessity ; 
while, for the purpose of conducting their bar- 
ter, @ man was stationed in the bow. We in vain 
attempted to induce them to come on board ; 
pointing, in reply, to their Fetiche,* they gave us 





* Some have regarded the Fetiche as an object of 
worship to the natives of Africa ; it ought, however, 
more properly to be considered only as a charm, to 
which @ superstitious and reverential feeling is paid, or 
in which an implicit confidence is reposed. Whether 
it be intended to exercise a public or a private function, 





to understand that this was either prohibited or 
imprudent. It was easy to perceive that the na- 
tives were fine-looking, active, middle-sized men, 
with an agreeable and animated expression of 
countenance. The natural colour of their skin 
was not ascertainable, the whole body being 
painted or rather daubed over with a composition 
of clay, ochre, or some other pigment mixed up 
with palm oil. The prevailing colour was red, 
which seems to belong more exclusively to the 
lower classes: some few, however, had used a 
yellow, and others a grey pigment, probably as a 
mark of distinction, and which we afterwards found 
appropriated to the kings or chief men, The faces 
were much seamed or scarified, whether inten- 
tionally, as being ornamental, or the result of war- 
fare, we can as yet only conjecture, while other 
parts of the body, and particularly the abdomen, 
were more or less tattoed in the manner of the 
South Sea Islanders. Their weapons were wooden 
well-barbed spears, each individual being provided 
with three or a We afterwards, however, found 
that these were not the only means of defence, as 
they are possessed of slings, in the use of which 
they acquire no inconsiderable expertness. The 
canoes appeared to be from fifteen to thirty feet 
in length, and each capable of carrying from three 
to twelve persons ; these were provided with sails 
made of a kind of split rattan matting, of an ob- 
long square form, the longer side placed perpen- 
dicularly, and some of them had a staff erected in 
the bow with a bunch of feathers at the head, pro- 
bably intended to serve the purpose of a signal or 
ensign. 

When our muskets were fired at sunset, the 
whole immediately shove off, being evidently much 
alarmed at the report ; and most of them, hoisting 
their sails, endeavoured to reach the shore with all 
possible celerity. 

Sunday, October 28.—N otwithstanding it rained 
heavily this morning, a great number of the na- 
tives came off to us at an early hour for the pur- 
pose of renewing their barter, bringing with them 
a variety of the natural and artificial productions 
of the island, particularly yams, fowls, palm wine 
contained in calabashes, fishing-lines made from 
grass, or the fibres of the palm-trec, a few skins 
of monkeys and snakes, and small circular boxes, 
neatly woven of split cane. These they were eager 
to exchange for pieces of iron, a metal which they 
appeared to hold in the highest estimation, and 
which became the almost exclusive medium of 
our traffic with them. This metal they wisely 
prefer, nay, almost worship, for its usefulness ; 
knives and hatchets, but more particularly iren- 
hoop, rank first in their good opinion, scissors 
and razors only holding a secondary place; for 
they deem three inches in length of old iron hoop, 
a quantity which would purchase half-a-dozen 
yas, varying from six to twelve pounds in weight, 
far more valuable than the best razor you can 
present them with; in short, the ferri sacra fames 
may here be well substituted fur the euri fumes of 
more civilised nations. We may safely aver, that 
in our intercourse with these people we have 
found the ‘ love of iron’ the chief exciting prin- 
ciple of their more generous, as well as malignant 
passions,—an_ opinion which many subsequent 
anecdotes in this narrative will prove. 

The natives had to-day gained an evident acces- 
sion of confidence, as some of them ventured on 
board, not, however, without many symptoms of 
timidity. A boy of twelve years old allowed him- 
self to be conducted over the ship, and was shown 
a variety of articles, of course entirely novel to 





it consists of some body, either animate or inanimate, 
selected according to fancy, as a dog, cat, tyger, snake, 
an egg, the bone of a bird, a piece of wood, a feather, 
or any other substance : this is rendered sacred or en- 
dowed with its supposed virtues by peculiar ceremo- 
nies, and afterwards honoured with a species of wor- 
ship, vows of abstinence from particular or occasional 
pleasures, and other services; in return, the party to 
which it belongs looks up to it for protection and as- 
sistance on all occasions—if successful, he attributes it 
to its intervention ; if unlucky, to its displeasure. 





him. With these he. was, as may,be Supposed, ex. 
ceedingly astonished, but more, particularly with 
looking-glass, and by the ringing of a bell, 

Iu the course of the day, Captain Owen landed 
at various points for the purpose of investigatin 
the localities of the neighbourhood, and with g 
view of selecting the most proper situation for our 
intended establishment. Lieutenant Robinsonalso 
went on shore to take sights for comparing the 
chronometers. Several natives approached the 
latter gentleman, offering him yams in barter, but 
were careful not to come too near, so long as his 
men remained armed with their muskets. As jt 
was evident from their signs that, they wished 
these to be laid aside, Lieutenant Robinson, jn 
order to inspire them with confidence, directed 
his party to ground arms, while he and Mr. 
Jefferys advanced towards them. Satisfied with 
this demonstration, their whole anxiety now 
peared to be how to dispose of their yams, whit, 
they professed, by signs, and with affectation, of 
fatigue, to have brought from a great distance. 
They were not a little disappointed that our party, 
being unprovided with the necessary medium, for 
payment, hoop-iron, were unable to effect, the 
purchase. 

Monday, Oct. 29.—The natives, who have visited 
us in great numbers to-day, are evidently increas- 
ing their stock of confidence, and, indeed, begin. 
ning to be nota little troublesome, as we have 
difliculty in‘keeping them from off the ship’s side, 
At seven o’clock in the morning we ehanged our 
anchorage to the opposite side of the bay, near 
the Adelaide Islets, and close to Point William. 
A party went on shore for wood and water, in the 
procuring of which they were assisted by the 
natives. 

Tuesday, Oct. 30,—Captain Owen, having now 
well investigated the vicinity of this place, deter- 
inined upon the site of our future settlement. For 
this purpose, Maidstone Bay, in consequence of 
its capacity, being four miles and a half from 
Cape Bullen, its north-eastern limit, to Point 
William, the excellency of its anchorage, and the 
smoothness of its water, resembling a mill-pond, 
offered peculiar advantages; to which may be 
added, its reception of the waters of the Baracouta 
river, and other smaller streams, and the abun- 
dance of its fine fish of various kinds, including 
two or three species of turtle. On the south- 
eastern side, adjoining to coves which have re- 
ceived the respective names of Clarence and 
Cockburn Coves, two points or necks of land rua 
forward into the bay, the one named Point Ade- 
laide, with two sinall islands off it, bearing the 
same name, the other Point William. It was on 
the latter, constituting a kind of peninsula, pro- 
jecting nearly six hundred yards into the sea, that 
Captain Owen decided upon fixing the infant set- 
tlement, which is probably destined to become the 
future emporium of the commeree, as well as the 
centre of civilisation, of this part of the globe,— 
giving it, out of compliment to his Royal Highness 
the Lord High Admiral, the name of Clarence. 
Besides the above-named peninsula, the new sef- 
tlement comprises other adjoining lands, which 
were afterwards respectively known by the appel- 
lations of Bushy Park, Longfield, Paradise, and 
New-lands, with some whieh have not yet receiv 
any name,—the whole constituting an elevate 
plain, lying between one and two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and at present thickly 
covered with timber and jungle. Close adjoining, 
at Clarence Cove, is an excellent spring of water 
issuing from a cliff, about sixty-six yards above 
low water-mark, well calculated to supply the 
exigencies of the settlement, and which it 18 i2- 
tended to conduct, by means of shoots, down to 
the beach. 7 

The above situation having been finally decided 
upon, Captain Owen determined to lose no time 
in commencing operations, and, in the course 
the day, notwithstanding it proved rainy, @ 
of a hundred Kroomen and other black labourers, 
under the command of the Senior Lieutenan 
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a ; and immediately began to clear a 
oad through the jungle to the spot selected for 
the new town. 
Accompanied by Mr. Morrison, I also went 
at Baracouta, for the purpose of inviting 
the supposed king of the island, but who we have 
jnce reason to believe is only the chief of a tribe. 
His Majesty, who was named Cockoolako, would 
jave accepted of our immediate invitation, had 
jot his attendants offered a strong opposition : all 
yecould gain was a promise that he would visit 
ys early on the following morning. Oar inter- 
reter, on this occasion, was a black soldier of the 
African Corps, named Anderson, who pro- 
fesed to have some acquaintance with the language 
of the islanders. We found afterwards, however, 
that his Fernandian vocabulary was scarcely more 
copious than a sensible parrot would acquire ina 
month; his knowledge of the English, at all 
eents, was so exceedingly defective, as to make 
mother interpreter necessary to explain what he 
meant to express in our language. This man 
was Jéft to pass the night at the royal residence, 
inorder that he might avail himself of opportu- 
nities to inspire his Majesty with confidence, and 
be ready to accompany him on his visit in the 
morning. 
THE SCYMETAR—A TALE. 


Cuapter I. 

Francrs Barton and Edward Randolph were 
sons of two of the wealthiest merchants of Lon- 
dot. They were intimate friends, and had lived 
wgether familiarly from childhood. ‘The former 
of them had weak health, and was of a meditative 
mind; but Edward was vigorous, bold, and active. 
When they were nearly grown up, Francis was 
sent by his father to Italy, partly because it was 
thought that the climate would be beneficial to his 
feeble constitution, and partly at his own earnest 
request to be allowed to travel in a country of so 
nanyand such beautiful recollections. He returned 
after a residence of three years. But his health was 
worse than before, and his spirits were crushed 
and shattered to a degree which totally altered his 
character from its previous habit of serene con- 
templation and equable study. He seemed to 
Randolph as if broken down by some overpower- 
ing catastrophe, and burthened with some ter- 
rile ‘secret ; but, though he appeared often to 
attempt disclosing to his friend the cause of his 
affiction, he never had resolution sufficient to 
proceed. ' 

After a few weeks, Edward was obliged to de- 
part for Amsterdam on some commercial arrange- 
wents of his father’s. These affairs compelled 
him te frequent the Exchange. One day, after 
having transacted the business of the morning, he 
loitered for a moment, and looked round him. 
After carelessly surveying many of the groups of 
shrewd but heavy faces which encircled him, he 
remarked one in which there was a countenance 
# peculiar as instantly to arrest his attention ; it 
bore the marks of age, but was, to no small de- 
gree, expressive and intellectual. The paleness 
and delicacy of the features harmonised well with 
the dark grey of the hair and of a long beard. 
The eyes were deep-set, and sunk with years, but 
black, sparkling, and restless. The dress was not 
otherwise remarkable than for its richness, and 
ior &@ slightly oriental disposition of form and 
colour. Edward looked at him several times ; and 
itlast his gaze turned to the young Englishman, 
wd, after wandering across him aud beyond him, 
ixed itself strongly upon his face, and met his 
gances. When he had thus marked Randolph, 
te disengaged himself from those to whom he had 
ben speaking, and, coming up to him, bent his 
tyes fixedly towards him, and said slowly aad in 
extellent English, ‘ You look as if you could wield 
isvord ; I can furnish you with a better than ever 
w handled by man.’ He waited for no answer, 
but turned and left the Exchange. Edward fol- 

, While the old man walked steadily forward 
h several streets, till he reached a large and 








handsome house. He opened the door with a 
key, and, after passing through several silent and 
solitary apartments, reached a small inner cham- 
ber, surrounded by ebony cabinets. 

He unlocked one of these, and took from it a 
Scymetar of Eastern workmanship and splendour. 
Edward proceeded to examine it, and laid ona 
table a bag of coin which he had just received. 
The weapon was short, narrow, and extremely 
curved ; its surface was covered with a myriad of 
dull blue lines interlacing each other over the 
whole blade, except where an inscription in some 
character unknown to the Englishman was traced 
upon it in letters of gold ; and it carried with it an 
intense fragrance. The youth made a motion or 
two with the sabre to ascertain its poise, and then 
said it felt and looked well. ‘The like of it no 
mancould have forged who has lived these thousand 
years,’ answered the ancient. ‘I would I could 
try it,’ said Edward. ‘ You shall,’ replied the 
merchant; ‘ but, in the mean time, you must 
taste some of my wine, which is almost as old as 
my weapon. ‘Here, Seid,’ he elevated his voice 
a little, ‘a flask” A moment afterwards, a tall 
Nubian entered the room, bearing on a small 
golden salver a narrow flask of purple glass, and 
two cups of precious materials adorned with 
jewels. 

Randolph laid down the sword and drew off his 
gloves, while the old man filled the cups with the 
rich and brilliant liquor ; and his guest was about 
to put one of them to his lips, when he saw his 
entertainer raise the sword, and cut off with a 
slight blow the right hand of the black. 
sufferer did not wince. The old man stooped, 
lifted the bloody member, and held it up to Ed- 
ward, as if to show him the smoothness of the 
cut ; when he recovered from his first astonish- 
ment, and, springing upon the merchant, grasped 
the hilt of the Scymetar. He then held it over 
the head of the criminal, and was exclaiming, 
* Miscreant,’ when his antagonist smote the blade 
out of his hand with a blow of his staff, and, while 
he turned to recover it, disappeared. 

The youth pursued him through the door, by 
which he thought he had escaped, but, after tra- 
versing several rooms, found himself in a vestibule 
opening to the air. The door had closed behind 
him, and he could not unfasten it. He there- 
fore departed at the opposite entrance, determin- 
ing to obtain assistance, and punish the outrage 
he had witnessed. He had now gained a road 
running between two walls, and it was not till he 
had wandered for a long time, that he found him- 
self in a part of Amsterdam which he knew. He 
described the singular person in whose company 
he had been, and was told that he commonly went 
by the name of the merchant Ezra, but nobody 
knew where he lived; and, on endeavouring to 
retrace his footsteps, he found that he only lost 
himself. Nor, after several days’ search through 
all Amsterdam and its suburbs, could he discover 
any thing like the street or the house to which he 
had been so unexpectedly taken. 

He had left his bag of gold upon the table, and 
had of course no means of regaining it ; but the 
scymetar still remained to him, stained with the 
blood he had seen shed, and preserving all its 
strange yet delicious odour. He endeavoured to 
turn his attention to other subjects; but the form 
and eyes of the merchant haunted him; and he 
sometimes sat for hours looking at the curious 
and valuable weapon, so extraordinarily _pro- 
cured, and the dark crimson stain upon its blade. 


Cuaprer II. 


Ezra was not again seen in Amsterdam during 
the residence of Edward in that city. The youth 
did not remain there, however, more than a few 
weeks after the adventure with the merchant. 
When he returned to London, he found his friend 
reduced to greater weakness of body, and misery 
of mind, than before; but he still seemed too 
feeble and irresolute to explain the nature of that 
tremendous sorrow which was evidently dragging 
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him into the grave. They went together in a boat 
upon the Thames, in the calm and linvering loveli- 
ness of sunset. The great city, with all its spires, 
and lines of beauty, and masses of dusky wealth, 
lay serene and majestic in the yellow glow; and 
the sails that bore the boats along the water were 
reflected amid the nee the purpose which 
carries on a man through his career may be un- 
certainly but gracefully imaged in the spirit of 
the woman he loves. While they swept beneath 
the halls and towers of Westminster, Edward re- 
counted to his friend the singular occurrence 
which took place in Holland. The languid and 
indifferent patient, looking earnestly at his com- 
panion while the tale was told, at last whispered, 
* You shall soon know all,’ and in the moment 
was seized with strong convulsions. He was 
quickly calmed and restored, but still seemed too 
much agitated to enter upon any painful disclo- 
sure. The next day it was judged necessary to 
send him to a village a few iniles from London, as 
the only chance of recovery. 

After this occurrence, Edward had occasion to 
visit one of the oldest portions of the city. He 
had entered a long and winding street, the houses 
of which were generally out of repair, tall, 
grotesque, and squalid. Several of the fronts 
were adorned with old and dirty carvings, and va- 
rious draperies of second-hand clothes, and house- 
hold linen, were suspended at the doors and win- 
dows. The lowest parts of the houses were shops for 
miscellaneous and nauseous-looking eatables, for 
bones, rags, old iron, broken and worm-eaten fur- 
niture, ancient psalm-books and new ballads. 
The male proprietors were generally in the interior 
of their dens ; but unwashed children rolled and 
quarrelled in the kennels, and half-dressed, slip- 
shod women conversed and swore on the pave- 
ment, or showed themselves at the upper-windows 
bawling to their neighbours, and occasionally 
emptying into the street the contents of cracked 
basins and jugs without handles. After Randolph 
had advanced a few paces up this avenue, he was 
stopped by a crowd collected round a mounte- 
bank, the fortunate owner of a bear and three 
monkeys. The latter animals were dressed as a 
lawyer, a policeman, and a clergyman; and the 
temptation of such a spectacle had proved irre- 
sistible to all the blackguards, that is, to nine- 
tenths of the population, of the whole neighbour- 
hood. 

The youth wished only to make his way through 
the mob; and, after trying to pass at all its out- 
skirts, he determined to force himself forward 
along the houses at one side. He got on readily 
enough at first; but he was soon obliged to touch 
on the shoulder a broad-backed man with one eye, 
who impeded his passage, and to request him to 
move aside. This the fellow refused with an oath, 
and told him to keep ‘hands off’ The ruf- 
fians round the place heard the dialogue ; and all 
eyes were turned upon Edward and his doughty 
opponent: A dozen voices were raised to engou- 
rage the rudeness ; and, in the midst of the dis- 
turbance, it occurred to the youth for an instant 
that he caught the glance which had arrested his 
attention on the Exchange of Amsterdam. How- 
ever, he obeyed his first impulse without much 
reflection on his situation, and threatened to 
punish the insolence which interrupted him. His 
antagonist, while Edward’s arms were impeded by 
those around him, seized him by the collar and 
flung him headlong against the door of a house 
near which they both stood. He was hurt and 
stunned by the fall, and did not hear the roar of 
laughter and triumph which followed his discom- 
fiture. The old man whose look he had thought 
he recognised, rapidly made his way to him. He 
was dingy and squalid in his dress ; and it would 
have been hard to believe that the wretched, men- 
dicant-like being was the wealthy merchant Ezra. 
He signed to two mean-looking men who followed 
him ; and they lifted Edward, and carried him to 
one of the poorest abodes in all the street. The 
house looked falling to ruin, and the shop con- 
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tained scarcely any thing either of furniture or 


merchandise. The old man made the others, lay 
the .youth upon the counter, and then close the 
door behind them. 

This occurred in the afternoon ; but Randolph 
had not reached home long after he was expected. 
Messengers were sent to seek for him in all direc- 
tions, and returned without any tidings. At last 
his father applied to a magistrate. He inquired 
strictly, whether it were not possible that the 
youth might have absented himself with his own 
good-will ; and his suspicions seemed much in- 
creased, when he learned that he had taken away 
a considerable sum of money to settle some large 
accounts. The father was additionally agonised 
by these conjectures, which the character of Ed- 
ward made in his eyes utterly ridiculous, but 
which, nevertheless, brought with them a certain 
sting. Yet he could not refute the opinions of 
the magistrate ; and could only express his thanks 
at the diligence with which the official personage 
caused the young man to be traced. So far as 
they could discover, he had kept the nearest route 
to his destination ; and they at last traced him into 
the street in which he had been stopped by the 
crowd. Inquiry was made at the houses round ; 
and, after some difficulty, they learned that he 
had been taken into the shop of Manasses, for so 
the old man was called. The shop was shut up, 
and no light appeared in the front of the half- 
ruinous house. tT hey knocked repeatedly and vio- 
lently ; and at last the anxiety of the father had 
begun to manifest itself in a demand that the ofti- 
cers would force an entrance ; but at this momeut 
@ harsh and angry, though feeble, voice was heard 
asking their purpose. ‘The ollicers mentioned the 
authority by which they acted ; and, after with- 
drawing many bolts, the heavy door opened slowly, 
and the old man was seen with a scanty rushlight 
in one hand, and carefully guarding it from the 
wind with the other. ‘ What do you want with a 
poor man like me, at this time of night,’ he began : 
but the father interrupted him—‘ My son, myson! 
where is my son?’ ‘ I know nothing of any one’s 
son. My own were plague enough to me when | 
had them ; and now, happily, I have no concern 
with them or any other man’s scapegraces.’ 
‘ Villain! do you deny that you brought my boy 
hither to-day, when he had been knocked down 
in the street, I suppose by some ef your comrades?’ 
* Villain, forsooth ! I should like to know where 
your son—since the young man is cursed with so 
foolish a father-—would have been now but for my 
care. I found him almost dead, conveyed him 
hither, and restored him to strength at my own 
charge, and to the loss of my time,—and now you 
musf bring your tipstaves to my poor house, to 
take away my character!’ With these words 
Manasses was about to close the door ; but the offi- 
cers. pushed it open, and one of them seized the 
old man, while the father and two others pro- 
ceeded to examine the premises. 

The miserable shop, the windowless closet be- 
hind it, the successive stories of unfurnished and 
decaying rooms, up to the garrets, which admitted 
the weather at many a rent,—the cellars, in which 
they found nothing but a brazier of lighted char- 
coal, witha small pipkin placed upon it, and a few 
utensils lying by it,—all were diligently searched, 
and in none could any trace of the youth be dis- 
covered,—and scarcely any property more valuable 
than the few relics of dress and furniture which 
were displayed in the shop. While this search 
was going on with the aid of lights purchased in 
the neighbourhoad, Manasses sat quietly on the 
floor at the entrance, after the Oriental fashion, 
and seemed half asleep, though close observation 
might have traced a slight sneer in the lines of 
his mouth. The only peculiarity that was re- 
marked in the house, except its extreme poverty 
and disrepair, was a small pair of gold tongs, 
richly chased, and with the handles beautifully 
enamelled, which was found by the side of the 
brazier in the vaults, and seemed intended for 
arranging the fire. 





THE ATHENAUM. 


The Father and his attendants were departing, 
when the old man said, with a tone of quiet scar- 
casm, ‘ And will you give me nothing for the care 
Ihave taken of Mr. Edward Randolph ?*— Ha! 
how knew you his name ??—‘ Perhaps he told 
me. But we are both merchants, though in dif- 
ferent lines; and all merchants should know 
each other’s names.’ He stepped forward as he 
said this, and held the light up to his own features, 
while he said to the father of Edward,‘ Did you 
ever hear of Joseph D’Atorna?* The merchant 
looked at him, and exclaimed, ‘ Good Heavens ! 
can you be he?” Manasses did not answer him, 
but said, * Thank you, gentlemen, for your visit,’ 
and shut the door upon them. ‘The astonishment 
of Randolph was not without acause. The Joseph 
D’Atorna, whose voice and features were thus 
suddenly recalled to him in the person of the 
wretched Manasses, had been considered, some 
twenty years before, the wealthiest merchant in 
London. He had appeared suddenly in England, 
had engaged in the most extensive and venturous 
transactions, and had seemed to make enormous 
profits by every thing he attempted. With Ran- 
dolph himself he had engaged in some consider- 
able affairs, and had been largely the gainer. But, 
after a year or two of this splendid and singular 
career, during which he had become the creditor 
of kings, and almost the founder of empires, he 
vanished as suddenly as he had appeared, and 
none could speak more certainly of his fate than 
of his origin. It is not wonderful that Randolph 
startled when he found him again in misery and 
degradation so complete, that he had never before 
conceived its possibility. 

Cuarter III. 

~ Epwarp recovered slowly from the stupor into 
which he had been thrown. His first sensation 
was that of being dazzled and bewildered; as he 
obtained the use of his senses, and colleeted his 
mind, he perceived that he was surrounded by an 
array of gorgeous magnificence. He was habited 
in a loose wrapper of purple silk, and stretched 
upon a couch of the softest texture. The walls 
of the large and lofty apartment were covered 
with embroidered velvet and mirrors framed in 
embossed silver ; and the ceiling was painted by 
a master hand. The whole was lighted with two 
tall candelabra; and a smoking censer dispersed 
its rich fragrance through the atmosphere. The 
temperature was kept deliciously cool by jets of 
icy water mingled with attar of roses, which fell 
into basins of precious metal, with afaint, tremu- 
lous, and lulling melody. 

Edward had swooned in the purlieus of Lon- 
don, and woke in the very centre of fairy-land. 
He raised himself to look around him, and put 
aside the hangings of his bed, which surrounded 
him with a rosy halo, like the etherial vapours 
which encircle the setting sun. His touch shook 
the little silver bell that was suspended to the 
curtains, and, at the sound, several pages seemed 
to glide through the tapestry of the chamber> 
They brought with them the robes of a Sultan ; 
and, while Edward lay in dreamy amazement on 
the couch, they clothed him in the glittering gar- 
ments ; but they only sprinkled his curling dark- 
brown hair with essence, and left it in its natural 
beauty. They then served him with dried fruits and 
rich wine, and instantly disappeared, without a 
sound, through the folds of the hangings. 

They had scarcely vanished when the drapery 
at the back of the bed began to open, and enabled 
the youth to look into what seemed a correspond- 
ing apartment. Its furniture was of different 
patterns and colours from that of the’room in 
which he lay, yet even more voluptuously splen- 
did. But the object which principally attracted 
the attention of Edward, was a couch placed di- 
rectly opposite to his own. On it reclined a lady 
apparently asleep. Her garment was a robe of 
white silk, which Fett partly open her gently heaving 
bosom. White slippers covered her small feet ; 
but, between them and the lower folds of the dress, 
her slender ancles were ‘visible, crossed over 





each other, and eneircled| with bands of 
Her head lay upon hey aro,; whieh. slightly ip, 
dented the crimson pillow; and the careless 
fusion of her long black. ringlets was, e 
round the forehead by a string of pearl. Her fag. 
was bent rather downward, and seemed, as sh, 
slumbered, a kind of tranquil glory in. the midg 
of so fair a picture. The eves were.closed ani 
hidden ; but the long lashes, like a veil. whieh ex. 
cites by the mystery, gave hint of the: seerg 
brightness; and the whole countenance wag eom, 
posed into the placid and faultless beauty 9 


some flower sleeping beneath the moon. Edward 


would have sprung from his position to 
that delicate hand which Seenged mp 
from beneath the dimpled cheek, and so meekly 
sustained the massiness of a precious ring; andhe 
would have clung to those smooth and: rounded 
lips, so sweetly and timidly parted by her regula 
breathing ; but there was something overpower. 
ing inthe sight of such a creature, while she 
peared to dream of Paradise without being jepp. 
scious that any eye beheld her. 

Even while he looked, she stirred. | Her: bregg 
palpitated more rapidly : she sighed and | 
her eyelids; and the youth beheld her eyes, though 
they did not turn towards him. Their largenes, 
expression, and perfect brilliant blackness, com. 
pleted the luxurious and enrapturing prospect, 
She sat up, drew round her clea red mantle, 
and took, from a little table near her head, adate 
bestudded with devices of jewellery. . She drew 
her fingers carelessly over the strings, and: pro. 
duced a few broken but exquisite snatches of 
music. She then swept the cherds into a strain 
of more continuous sweetness, while she sung: 

What shall I love ? I cannot doat 1 
Un gold, or silk, or gems ; ’ 
My heart from kings is too remote, 
To grasp at diadems. 












All sweets are mine the lip to please, 
All hues to charm the eye ; 
Whate’er, to give my cravings ease, 
Earth’s treasure can supply. 
The ear, the touch, the smell to feed, 
Comes all of rare delight ; 
And yet, while joys to joys succeed, 
I weep in Nature’s spite. 
A wish, a hope, is on my soul, 
In silence and in power ; 
A dream no thought can e’er control, 
A spell that sways each hour, 
Then come, unknown, but promised! give 
My longing spirit rest ; 
And, while, beloved! thou mak’st me live, 
Live thou my bosom’s guest. 
And thou my inmost life shall be, 
Till both our days are done ; 
The throbs that beat in thee and me, 
Shall melt and thrill to one ; 
And in that fond and fresh embrace 
Which blends our bosoms’ trembling ;, 
No shame shall dim my joyous face, 
For love ne'er needs dissembling, / 
While the lady uttered the last words, the youth 
sprang forward and clasped her hand, and 
himself on his knees before her. She blushed; 
over, even to the snowy ancles, while he spok 
but he did not long implore before her head sagh 
upon his shoulder, and he pressed her to his 
ing heart. hen 
Cuapter IV. ai 
Time had no measure in these enchanted cham 
hers. Where he was deprived of his scythe, be 
would have lost the balance of his attributes, had 
he retained his sand-glass. Except im such © 
Juptuous moments as those during which Ed 
first beheld the lady, much of queenly pride w& 
mingled with her womanly passion. Kmid her 
feasts and her music, there was,a stately tender. 
ness which enhanced the devotion of the youth’y 
giving additional importance to his mistress. 
But Zorah, for so she was called, speedily turned 
his attention to other subjects than love or tf 
velry. She initiated him iato the studies of thow 
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vaguely and doubtfully around him ; but, before 
he had recovered his comprehension, Zorah filled 
a small cup with the wine of the new-sprung 
fountain, and offered it to her lover. He took it, 
and drank ; while the lady dipped her wand into 
the basin, and the spring sank hissing and eddy- 
ing into the clefts of the rock. 

Into how much of misery was Edward hurried hy 
that intoxicating draught! And how deeply did 
he afterwards curse his lawless pussion for the 
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giesces which, as she said, had given her the 

‘@f surrounding herself with the splendour 
pore he saw her. At first, she represented 
per pursuits as being merely endeavours after that 
absent wisdem which could alone make men 
powerferl and happy; but, when she thought the 
intoxication of her beauty, genius, power, and 
juxuries had more fully subdued him, she opened 
to him a fuller knowledge of her art and purposes. 
Robed in 'a long drapery of crimson, with a golden 
gara on her imperial brow, and stretched upon'a 





I 


From worlds of ice where the storm is dumb ; 
From forest and fen, 
From nook and glen, 

With a leap, and a swoop, we come, we come! 


*Tis our’s to heave the ocean billow, 
And we sleep on the hurricane’s thunder pillow. 


We've broken the rudder, we’ve suapp’d the mast. 
Ho! ho! “tis merry to ride so fast ; 

And 'tis merry to ride, 

While they sink in the tide, 

For the priest may go whine at bis lenten dinner, 


iosker ie? 


ve df ctishions, while the youth was placed near, 
hit below her, she said to him, ‘ It does not be- 
come me to make protestations of affection, like 
the miserable maidens of the crowd, who love, 
comfide, and are deluded. I have done enough to 
prove ae because I know the truth of 
. But I now tell you that I have power 
than you believed could be possessed by 
our race—for of your race I am. Believe, fear 
yot'and you shall feel what Zorah can accom- 
2 She touched with an ivory wand one of the 
basins into which the jets of scented water fell, 
wt produced a slight harmonious ringing, which 
gemed to. float and eddy in the air till it died 
the walls. Manasses entered in a dress 
ch might have adorned a king; and Zorah said 
to him, * Slave, prepare the cavern.” After a 
fewmoments, while the young man toyed with 
her taper hand, and looked at the magnificent 
which» it adorned, she gently pressed his 
head towards her ‘side, where a white flower was 
paced: in her zone. He smelt the rich and 
dreamy odour, and in a second lay asleep beside 
her) She spoke three words in some strange 
tongue, and at the next instant they were trans- 
ported to a cave among rocky mountains. He 
was stretched upon a tiger-skin, spread over the 
rock near the edge of a narrow platform which 
impended above a deep abyss. Through this, 
but several hundred yards below, a torrent roared 
turbulently in the darkness, and as far above their 
heads, the crags were pierced by a sinall hole, the 
oilyvisible aperture, which looked as if it could be 
covered by the hand, and opened out among the 
volcanic and thunder-smitten peaks of that deso- 
lte region. Between the youth and the precipice 
asmall vessel of fire was smnoking, and this sup- 
plied the only illumination; for the light above 
was no more effectual than that of astar. They 
were alone ; the lady stood beside her slumbering 
lover and lifted her wand, while she exclaimed, 
Spirits of power, spirits of ill, 
Yield to the voice that can sway you still ; 
Haste from the round world’s farthest caves ; 
From the ruin’d spheres ye have turn’d to graves. 
From the heavenly walls that ye vainly siege ; 
From the depths where ye wait on your mighty 


liege ; 
From his throne who e’en sorrow in hopelessness 
smothers ; 
From worlds half his own, and but half another’s. 
lneed you to do, and I bid you to fly, 
From the prisons of flame, from the wastes of the 
sky. 
While she spoke these words, she flung aromatic 
tombustibles, from a chased casket, on the fire. 
fragrant smoke rose thickly, and rapidly 
rolled upwards, till it filled the vast and broken 
jold, and floated over the precipice into the 
k depths,’ where the subterraneous river thun- 
dered. Gradually, dark and fiexdish eyes were 
sible through the white vapour,—some appearing 
asweep downwards from the top, some to rise 
ftom the abyss, some to grow out of the surround- 
mg granite. ‘The smoke became dappled with 
wious colours, the air grew close and stifling, 
wd fragments of grotesque and terrible shapes 
became visible on ail sides, and seemed to fill and 
the’ vast interior of the mountain. As the 
its came floating or rushing around her, cho- 
mes.of voices from different quarters, and at 
Wows distances, successively chaunted such 
watches of witch-poetry as these : 
From caves and clouds, 
From cells and shrouds, 





When we drown in the deep wave the shriftless sinner 
Ho, ho! ho, ho! 

Rush high ! rush low! 

And iaugh, while we quaff, at the cave of the moun- 


tain, 

The lava that bubbles from hell’s deep fountain. 

When a death-doing pestilence breathes in the air, 

And a comet comes forth with a burst and a glare ; 

You may know that a mighty one sits in its tail, 

And urges it on, like a storm-driven sail. 

So hot we troop’d, 

And shriek and whoop’d, ' 

From the dens where secret things are wrought ; 

And hither we past, 

With a flamé and a blast, 

For we heard thy charm, and we knew thy thought! 

Mistress ! we dreaded thy angry eye, 

And we broke from the corners of chaos and sky. 

Ten thousand sears we have whirl’d and spun, 

With headlong glee, round stars and sun: 

We come in power, we come in fear, 

And, woman of night! we are here, we are here ! 
Four rods were fixed upright at the corners of the 
skin on which the youth still slept. ‘These Zorah 
lighted, and they burned slowly amid the hubbub 
and the smoke, while the undaunted lady looked 
around her, and took up the demoniac chaunt : 

Mingle the cup, whose sweets brought low 

The first of men to shame and woe! 

Mingle the cup whose draughf made fall 

The morning star from his heavenly hall! 

The cup of the gods, whose sweets to quaff 

Life would shudder, and Death would laugh ! 

Pour but a drop on the mouldering bones, 

And they waken with frenzied looks and tones, 

And the dust is changed to a thing of power, 

And the worm of the grave is a king for an hour. 

Spirits of wisdom! and spirits of sway ! 

Ye whom the planets and hills obey ! 

Bring dews from the founts of the great abyss, 

And foam from the oceans that burn and hiss, 

With word of knowledge and mystic sign, 

Mingle and strengthen the demon wine ; 

And make it a mightier flood than sweeps 

From the gates of Eden to Tophet’s deeps. 

There was a deep hollow near her feet in the 
platform of dark rock on which she stood. A 
bright liquor began to bubble from its ceutre, 
and took, while itrose, a thousand different colours, 
as if the wealth of some mine of all the most pre- 
cious jewels had been fused by voleanic fire; and 
ruby, sapphire, diamond, and emerald, flowed forth 
with interwoven yet distinguishable splendour. 
The liquid burst strongly upwards, sparkling 
with its native light, and it soon overflowed the 
basin, and streamed in a little cataract down the 
edge of the precipice. The lady spoke: 

Spirits, away! the task is done ; 

Spirits, away ! the power is won ; 
Away, away, 

To the realms ye sway ! 

"Tis mine to deal with the child of clay. 

While the smoke melted away, shrieks, and 
shouts, and wild choruses of unearthly laughter, 
mixed with thunder and crashes, and the sound 
of deep-toned and shrilly instruments, and a 
trampling and rushing, and the sweep of hur- 
ricanes, the anarchy of all the hosts of hell, 
pealed around the mountain dome; and there 
burst upward for some minutes through the nar- 
row orifice, a stormy rout of mingled clouds and 
stars. As the last fragment of the demon tumult 
escaped from the cavern, a flash came down to- 
wards the sleeper, and breaking past his face, 
aroused him. He awoke with a dim and turbid 
consciousness of supernatural dreams, and looked 





beautiful but tremendous being, whom he had so 
strangely encountered ! 
[To be continued.) 





THE WOOL-GATHERER.—No, III. 


Serait-il bien vrai, s‘écria-t-il, que je me fusse 
rendu malbeureux pour des chimeres ? Je suis bien plus 
sar de mon malheur que de la grace eflicace : j’ai con- 
sumé mes jours 4 raisonner sur la liberté de Dieu, et 
du genre humain, mais j’ai perdu la mienne; ni S. Au- 
gustin, ni S. Prosper, ne me tireront de l’Abyme ou je 
suis.— LZ’ Ingenu, 


Tuus reasoned the old Jansenist, who had passed 
his best days in the Bastile, in support of the 
doctrine of final perseverance ; and one might be 
tempted to apply the same strain of reflection to 
many a case of martyrdom, if the importance of 
the matter in dispute were the chief object of our 
consideration. Indeed, were the truth or false- 
hood of the martyr’s belief alone concerned, his 
sufferings would, in every case, be a subject only 
of regret ; since to endure torments and death, is 
nota more legitimate method of discovering truth, 
than to inflict them upon others. But this is far 
from being the case: all martyrs ought to be 
looked upon, not as sufferers for this dogma or 
for that, not as supporters of this religion or the 
other, but as common sufferers in one and the 
same cause,—that of liberty of opinion and of 
speech. The dignity of the dispute is important, 
only as it draws the attention of mankind towards 
the struggle against intolerance and oppression; 
and, if this could be equally interested, it would be 
desirable that the subject itself be of as little mmio- 
ment as possible. It is not the least evil of perse- 
cution, that, while one opinion is maintained by 
force and cruelty, its opposite is necessarily sup- 
ported by fortitude, and promulgated by pity or 
indignation. In this conflict, the reasonableness 
of the matter has but a feeble influence on either 
side. An appeal to power is made by one party, 
an appeal to sympathy, an appeal to the purity 
of their lives, and the magnanimity of their sacri- 
five, is made by the other party; and argument, 
which ought alone to decide the question, is un- 
heard or unheeded in the din of another species 
of combat. I doubt not but that intolerance has 
been guilty of as great mischief, through the spirit 
of resistance which it has excited, and the gene- 
rous compassion which it has brought into inap- 
propriate operation, as by its more immediate 
consequences; and I regard it asa sign of greater 
fervour than wisdom, when I hear men repeating 
the favourite proverb, ‘ that the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church.’ I trust it has 
had a better origin, or it will not be very durable. 

Instead, therefore, of making pleasant remarks, 
with Voltaire, upon the abstruse folly of many of 
those points of doctrine which have found their 
martyrs, we ought to view it as a matter of con- 
gratulation, when the spirit of resistance has been 
called forth, and the regard of the world drawn 
towards it, on subjects the right decision of which 
is not of the first importance to the happiness of 
men. It is deeply to be regretted that many a 
momentous topic, instead of being discussed by 
the calm retired reasou of each thinking being, 
has been determined by the result of the struggle 
between persecution and endurance, between the 
executioner and his victim. In his dying mo- 
meuts, the philosophic martyr, if such there ever 
were, might make the melancholy ‘reftection 
that he was opposing one prejudice by giving 
birth to another, and that his name and his“ago- 
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nies would stand with many in the place of argu- 
ment and thought. But, however doubtful his 
aid may be to the immediate cause for which he 
suffers, he would console himself by the recollec- 
tion, that he must ultimately prove one of the 
greatest friends to truth that she ean have upon 
the earth, by his ppposiinen to that ‘ prince of the 
air,’ that spirit of bigotry, which, if it prevailed, 
would stifle or corrupt every effort of the human 
mind. It is in this manner only that-he can be ser-- 
viceable to the cause of truth; and every one, 
whatever his —_— who has been bold and 
generous enough to avow them in times of danger 
and persecution, is entitled to our highest grati- 
tude and admiration. If he has been one, the 
absurdity or mischief of whose creed, or the weak- 
ness of whose understanding, has been such as to 
limit our sympathy towards him, he will at least 
serve to point out where our hatred ought to set- 
tle, to indicate the enemy whom we ought to defy 
and unceasingly oppose. 

The last observation has recalled to my mind a 
late case which has excited considerable interest, 
but not exactly of that kind which it ought to 
have excited. It will be perceived that I allude 
to that of Mr. Taylor, who now lies in prison for 
having impugned the truth of Christianity, in a 
series of Lectures of no very wise or temperate 
description, but delivered without tumult, and to 
those only who sought to hear them. I must 
expect, I suppose, some charitable insinuations 
against my own faith, if I mention this individual 
for any other purpose than to throw my share of 
ridicule upon him ; yet I will assert, that nothing 
has been more disgraceful to a great portion of 
the press, which calls itself liberal, than the man- 
ner in which it has commented on the case of 
Mr. Taylor. The conduct of his prosecutors has, 
indeed, been censured ; but the only reason given 
for this censure has been, that to take notice 
of such a man was the way to make him more 
popular, and to bestow upon him a mischievous 
power which he did not before possess. This is, 
no doubt, an important view of the subject, and 
ought by no means to be omitted ; but it is not 
the most important, and to make it the on/y view 
is at once to compromise and desert the principle 
of toleration. ‘To dwell perpetually and solely 
on the bad policy of the measure, what is it but 
tacitly to admit its justice? To urge only that the 
persecution is ineffectual, what is it but to declare 
that one which should be effectual would be wel- 
comed, would be unobjectionable? For the rest, 
the press, with few exceptions, amused itself with 
giving as ludicrous an account as possible of this 
Mr. Taylor. It is very probable he deserved it: 
he may have exhibited as much sense, and as 
much humanity, as the city authorities who pro- 
secuted him, or he may not—I am not anxious to 
determine. But to his fate was, in a measure, 
united that of the most important question which 
could be agitated; namely, whether men might, 
or might not, reason openly against religion ; and 
I have little opinion of the understanding or the 
moral feeling of the scribe, who could turn away 
from this to descant exelusively on some petty 
mannerism or silly affectation. Why would not 
any other Merry-Andrew serve him as well? 
Why must he choose a persecuted one? Here was 
a law upon the statute-book which punished those 
who opposed Christianity, or who, at least, did 


not speak with reverence of it at the same time 
that they opposed it; and the general talk was, 
that Taylor was a coxcomb, and the Lord Mayor 
and the Common Councilmen not especially wise. 
But Taylor went not to prison because he was a 
fop, neither had any one raised a question about 


the wisdom of the Common Council. I regret 
that this trial should have been instituted; but I 
regret still more that it should have been regarded 
with so much apathy,—that the public did not 
consider that thus to defend their religion was to 
sin against its first precept,—that thus to support 
truth in one instance, was to ensure its defeat in 





a thousand. 


But I willingly pass.on from a. topic where 
watchful prejudices are easily alarmed, and with 
difficulty appeased, and gladly draw my boat into 
stiller and more tranquil waters. In this country 
our martyrs seem to have slept in undisturbed 
possession of their honours till Mr. Godwin, in 
his ‘ Political Justice,’ attempted to prove them 
nothing more nor less than suicides. ‘ Let it be 
observed,’ he says, ‘ that all martyrs are suicides 
by the very signification of the term. They 
die for a testimony; that is, they have a mo- 
tive for dying. But motives. respect only our 
voluntary acts, not the violence put upon us by 
another.’ It is quite true, that he has a motive 
for dying, and that his death is a voluntary act; 
but the motive of the martyr is very different 
from that of the suicide; and it is this difference 
of motives which, in all cases, constitutes the me- 
rit or demerit of an action. As murder consists, 
not in the mere act of destruction, but in the de- 
sire to take away another’s life, so suicide must 
be allowed to consist in the desire to part with 
our own existence. But this is not the motive of 
the martyr: he desires not to die—he desires to 
live honest—to live free. The ultimate end of 
the suicide is death; the ultimate end of the 
martyr is the freedom of his country—the purity 
of his own conscience—the support of his reli- 
gion. This, it will be observed,.is only a verbal 
dispute, and one scarcely worth entering into, 
had not Mr. Godwin, when he confounded martyrs 
and suicides together, appeared willing that they 
should both share the same degree of approbation, 
or rather of disapprobation. This is unjust, and 
it is ungrateful. Mr. Godwin must have buried 
his own speculations, or have been content to 
have become a martyr for them himself, if those 
who had gone before had not broken the power 
of bigotry, by enduring the worst it could 
inflict. 

They fought the good fight. They fought it 
often blindly, not knowiug the true end of their 
labours, and little disposed, perhaps, if they had, 
to contemplate it with pleasure. Still it is to 
that phalanx of men, who, in any age, in any 
country, for any opinion, have braved the cruelty 
of bigots, that we owe the mental freedom we now 
enjoy. Ifthere remains any thing to perfect it, 
let us not sleep. Their religious creed is that to 
which men, of course, most anxiously adhere, and 
any Opposition to which they have been, at all 
times, least able to endure: it becomes, there- 
fore, the lover of toleration to watch, more espe- 
cially, their conduct on this subject. I would 
not stop the month of the direst ranter who ever 
dealt damnation to a world of which he knew no- 
thing. Let him but exercise his calling without 
disturbing the peace, or interfering with the 
rightful occupations of his neighbour; and he 
should need no license from the magistrate to 
enjoy his tub, and the excitement of his religious 
horrors. Poor fool! the laugh of the peasant 
should alone put him down; the gibe of the me- 
chanic should be his greatest dread: the good- 
nature of the lowest of his auditory should alone 
shame him into silence. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 

Comus. 


I. ANIMATED NATURE. 

* And God said, let them have dominion over tiie fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1.—ANIMAL MECHANICs. 

The Thumb.—The thumb is a very important part of 
the hand, and is, at least, so far as strength 1s con- 
cerned, almost peculiar to man; for in the hands of 
apes and lemurs, the thumb is small and feeble, (‘ alto- 
gether ridiculous,’ as Eustachius, the anatomist, as- 
serted,) and cannot act, as in man, in opposition to 
the combined force of the fingers. The muscles of the 
fingers, for the most part, are placed in the fore-arm. 
The most important muscles of the thumb—those 





which bend it in opposition to the fingers—coulg 
have been fixed in the arm, as the requi tae 
across the palm, and not in the line of the arm, ° 
muscles are accordingly placed around the inner ball of 
the thumb, forming a firm and vigorous assemblage 
of cords, ready to move the thumb in every useful j. 
rection. Their thickness and firmness make up 
their want of length. From this it is evident, thy 
man can never, with any show of plausible a 
be traced to any of the monkey tribes, which have in 
the course of ages found out the art of turning one o 
their fingers into the use of a thumb,—a theory Which, 
wild as it is, has been maintained by more than one 
philosopher. 
2.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Flies wanting in Attica, &c.—We are told by Pliny 

(Hist. Natur., xxi., 14,) that no flies are ever found o 


Mount Carina, in Crete, nor for nine miles round jt, 
and they will not touch the honey which comes fro, 
this place. Zezes relates the same of the honey 


Attica, adding that it is on account of the ab 
of thyme in Attica, the pungent smell -of which th 
flies, he says, abhor. Glycas, in bis *: Annals: 
Greece,’ gives the same fact, or opinion, or whatever jt 
may be called, and adduces the same reason, Tha 
this is not the true reason, (supposing the: fact to be 
ascertained, ) Redi proved by placing the eggs of fig 
and their larve in a bunch of thyme, in which they not 
only lived, but they even greedily devoured \a dilated 
decoction of thyme, and seemed to relish-an el} 
prepared with the leaves of thyme and \honey.——Red, 
Generat. Insect. 7 
4,.—OpHioLocy. 
Sea-Serpents—Taking all the evidence which his 
been given of the existence of sea-serpents by iit 
merable writers of distant ages and countries, it wot 
not, perhaps, be quite philosophical to rejectitialt. 
gcther as fabulous, though it may be exaggeratedani 
distorted by imagination. The poetical description of 
the amphibious serpents in Virgil is well known) and 
no less famous in the sculptured group of Laocodn and 
his sons, than in the page of. the poet. 
‘Fit sonitus, spumante salo: jamque arva tenebant, 
Ardentesque oculos sugecti sanguine, et igni, 
Sibila lambebaat linguis vibrantibus ora.’—neid. II, 
The struggle ; vain, against the colitine versie 
And gripe and deepening of the dragon’s gtasp, 
‘The old man’s clench ; the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 
Childe Harold, 1V. 160, 
A comparatively modern writer (Baldeus) informs 
us, that serpents are very common all over the Isle of 
Ceylon, and the sea-serpents are sometimes eight, nine, 
or ten yards long. Peter Van Coerdon, Admiral of the 
Dutch fleet in the East Indies, says, that, while he was 
at anchor on the coast of Mozambic, a boy who was 
washing himself by the ship’s side, was seized by the 
middle by a serpent of enormous size, that dragged 
him under water at once, in sight of the whole fleet. 
P. Vander Broek says, that at Golconda, there are ser- 
pents of prodigious size, the bite of which is instantly 
mortal, and observes further, that, whenever thes 
creatures are seen at sea, it is a certain sign of their 
being near the Indian coast. In the fifth volume ofthe 
* Literary Panorama’ there is an account of a sea-ter- 
pent fifty-five feet Jong, but upon evidence not quite 
satisfactory to our minds. The recent accounts, how 
ever, of sea-serpents being seen, of great magnitude, 
on the American coast, seem more authentic. Th 
prophet Amos (Ch. ix., v. 3.) alludes to a sea-serpent, 
which he calls nahash: ‘Though they hide in the,bot 
tom of the sea, thence will 1 command the serpe# 
(nahash), and he shall bite them,’ 
6,— ORNITHOLOGY, 
The Virginian Nightingale—The Cardinal groshek 
(Loxia Cardinalis) has been called the Virginian Night 
ingale, from the clearness and variety of his, notes, 
which are very various and musical, many of thems 
sembling the high notes of a fife, and nearly as Jou. 
It sings from March till September, and begins 
the dawn, repeating a favourite stanza twenty or thinly 
times successively, and often for a whole morning 
gether, till, like a good story often repeated, it become 
quite tiresome. The bird, however, is very spri 
and full of vivacity. His notes, however, are far infe- 
rior to those of the wood thrush, (Turdus Melodus,) 4 
even of the brown thrush, (Turdus Rufus,) not to mer 
tion the mocking bird, (Turdus Polyglottus.) Wet 
member, a few years ago, to have admired 
notes of a Virginian Nightingale, which was usually, 
fine summer days, hung outside of a window in t 
western wing of St. James’s palace, Like the scream of 
the peacoek, however, which, though harsh when nes, 
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Joses its dissonance by commingling with delight- 
be associations ‘of wood-embosomed villas, and the 
verdure'of rural retreats, the notes of the Ame- 
“an bird were more pleasing, when wafted across the 
water to the Bird-cage Walk. 
7.—MazoLocy. 

The Arctic Mermaid.—That the stories of mermaids 
have in most cases originated in the observer fancying 
, resemblance to humanity in seals and other marinc 
gsimals, there cannot be a doubt. This is strongly 

by avery competent judge, Mr. Scoresby, 
jun. who informs us, that, when seen at a distance, 
the front part‘of the head of the young walrns, without 
tusks, is not unlike the human face. As this animal 
is in the habit of rearing its head above water, to look 
at ships and other passing objects, it is not at all im- 
bable but that it may have afforded foundation for 
someof the stories of mermaids. Mr. Scoresby him- 
gifbas seen the walrus in such a position, and under 
such circumstances, that it required little stretch of 
imagination to mistake it for a human being; so like, 
indeed, was it, that the surgeon of the ship actually re- 
his having seen a man with his head just appear- 
ing above the surface of the water. Seals exhibit them- 
sdves ina similar way. The heads of some, at a 
distance, are not unlike the human head, though the 
resemblance is.not so striking as that presented by the 
walrus. 
9.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 
St. Austin and Lord Monboddo.—The following 
\-we think, is more directly to the point of proof 
required for Lord Monboddo’s theory respecting men 
with tails, than the authority of the ignorant mariners 
on which he rested it. We shall, without farther pre- 
fue, make. the following extract from ‘ Bellenden’s 
Bostius,’ folio cxxiii., respecting the curse of St. Aus- 
tin upon the Myglintonians : 

‘Fra the incarnation V1. C. vi. zeris, Sanct Gregoure 
sad in Ingland twa haly men namyt Austyne and Mil- 
lite, to bring the Saxonis to Cristin faith. For the 
Saxonis bure sic hatreut agains the Britonis aud In- 
glishmen that they wald heir na doctryne nor precheing 
ofyame. And, yairfore, it wes necessar that thir twa 
halamen suld cum in England to instruk the Saxonis 
in ye Christin faith. Finalie quhen this haly man 
Sanct Austyne wes precheand to the Saxonis in My- 
glinton, thay wer nocht onlie rebelland to his precheing, 
but in his contemptioun thay sewed fische tails to his 
abilaement. Otheris alliegis thay dang hym with skait 
rumpillis. Nochttheless this derisioun succedit to 
their great displeasure. For God tuke an thaym sic 
vengeance, that they and thayne posterite had lang talis 
mony zeris eftir, in memorie hereof, the barnis that 
ar born in Myglintoun hes the samyn deformite. But 
the'wimen havand experience thairof fleis out of this 
toun'at the time of thair birth, and eschappis this ma- 
ledictioun by that way.’ 

IL—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
‘ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

The Black Mangrove of the West Indies.—The black 
maigrove, which is called by botanists Rhizophora 
Mangle, is one of the most singular productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, in a mechanical point of view, in- 
amuch as it seems designed by Providence both as a 
barrier against the inroads of the sea, and as a breed- 
ing-age for innumerable shell-fish, particularly the 
Mangrove-oyster, described in a recent number of 
‘The Athengum.” In this instance, Nature herself 
forms props’ for snpporting the branches; for the 
litgér boughs' of the tree send out, in many places, soft 
lax threads or stings which grow rapidly, and, hanging 
down, soon reach the mud, where they immediately 
tivide-or split into roots ; and, when these acquire suf- 
ident strength, they nourish the shoots or strings, 
which, constantly acquiring, by this means, size and 

, at last form trunks, that prop and support 
tte'branches from which they originally protruded. 
womerous props make the groves of this tree very 
tatangled, and by detaining the mud and other sub- 
tames brought down by floods, they, in time, cause 
the: to gain upon the sea, as is mentioned by 
Brown in his * Jamaica.’ 
e 3.—GeroLocy. 

Mocha Stones—Arborizations:in chalcedony are not 
@tare’ occurrence, but are often so minute and 
towded, that they are considered as mere stains. 

y of these, from their external form, and the per- 
of their internal organization, are acknow- 

kiged by competent judges to be undoubted vegetable 
. Their colour is generally blackish brown, 


Gray. 





and they chiefly belong to the families of, conferva, 
lichen, and the musci. When those are immersed in 
sulphuric acid they become black, a circumstance 
which distinguishes them from the imitations, some- 
times ingeniously executed by a replatement of chlorite 
chrystals, or the influence of chemical agency. But 
how did these vegetable remains become enveloped in 
amass of chalcedony? Conferve, we know, retain 
their green colour only while they are alive ; and many 
Specimens exhibit this colour and the free floating atti- 
tude of the plant perfectly preserved. They seem, 
therefore, to have been immersed in an aqueous solu- 
tion of silex, so dense as speedily to have gelatinised, 
preserving the plant from further change till it was 
thoroughly indurated. 
4.—Bortany. 

The Dodder.—Of the cuscuta or dodder, old Gerrard, 
in his ‘ Herbal,’ says, it is ‘ a strange herbe, altogether 
without leaves or roote, like unto threads very much 
snarled, or wrapped together, confusedly, winding it- 
self about bushes and hedges, aud sundrie kindes of 
herbes.’ The seed of this plant, when it opens, shoots 
out a little body or thread, which climbs in a spiral 
direction, from right to left, round any neighbouring 
plant; as soon as this happens, the shoot produces, 
from its inner surface, a number of small warts, which. 
adhere closely to the foster plant, and from these other 
shoots are pushed out, which insinyate themselyes into 
the tenderest part of the stalk and branches, and thus 
the dodder is nourished at the expense of the plant it 
encumbers, while the latter in consequence becomes 
exhausted, and in the end perishes. Threlkeld says of 
of the dodder, that it is ‘a nonpareil, having no leaves, 
but red threads ; and, after it has fastened its claspers 
or small tendrils upon a plant, as live thyme, nettles, 
madder, or such like, it quits the root,. and, like a 
cashering parasite, lives upon another’s trencher, and, 
like an ungrateful guest, first starves and then kills its 
entertainer ; for which reason irreligious clowns curse 
it by the name of hell-weed and devil’s-guts, in 
Sussex.’ 

5.—METEOROLOGY. 

Sunset on the Alps—At the height of 1422 toises 
above the level of the sea, the beauty of the evening 
and the magnificence of the scenery which the setting 
sun presented, consoled me for the bad weather which 
I had experienced. The vapours of the night, which 
like fine gauze moderated the splendour. of the sun, 
half concealed the immense extent which we had 
under our feet, while it formed a girdle of the tinest 
purple, embracing all the western part of the horizon. 
On the other hand, towards the east, the snows at the 
base of Mont Blanc, tinged with this purple light, 
exhibited the most magnificent and singular spectacle. 
In proportion as the vapour fell onaccount of its conden- 
sation, this girdle became narrower, and more coloured ; 
it appeared, in fine, of a blood red; and, at the same 
instant, the small clonds which were rising above this 
cordon, emitted a light of greater. vivacity, so as to ap- 
pear like stars or fiery meteors. 

I returned thither when night was entirely shut in : 
the sky was then perfectly clear and without clouds ; 
the vapour was seen only in the bottom of the glens ; 
the stars shone clear, but destitute of every kind of 
scintillation, and shed, on the summits of the moun- 
tains, a light extremely feeble and pale, though suffi- 
cient to distinguish their masses and their distances. 
The calm and profound silence which prevailed in this 
vast extent, raised the imagiyation still higher, and 
inspired a sort of terror. 1 thought I had survived the 
universe, and saw its ruins under my feet. Yet, sad as 
such reflections really are, they possess an attractive 
interest which it is difficult to resist. [ turned most 
frequently towards the obscure solitude which was on 
the side of Mont Blanc, where the snows gave a clear 
phosphorescent-like light, and imparted still the idea 
of motion and life ; but the keenness of the air on this 
isolated peak soon forced me to retire to my cabin.— 
Saussure, Voyages dans les Alpes, 8. 4, 


111—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—AGRICULTURE, 

Saltpetre as a Manure-—A correspondent of ‘ The 
Gardener’s Magazine’ dressed three square poles of 
land with 30. ]bs, of saltpetre, upon which barley was 
sown, succeeding a crop of cabbage. The summer 

roved unusually dry, and the barley grew much more 

uxuriantly on the patch dressed with saltpetre than in 
the rest of the field. Mr. J. Main thinks that this 
arose from the saltpetre attracting moisture ; and, had 





the summer been wet, no effect would have been ob- 
seryable. 


2.—GaRDENING. 


To destroy Ants in Melon Pits—Mr. T. Symons, of 
Clowance, Cornwall, had his melon-pit last autumn so 
infested with ants as to threaten the destruction of the 
whole crop. They first perforated the stem, and then 
ate their way into the fruit. After several unsuccessful 
experiments to destroy them, it occurred to him that 
he had seen a toad eat ants. He accordingly took the 
hint, and put about half a dozen toads into the pit; 
and, in the course of a few days, scarcely an ant was to 
be found.—Gardener’s Magazine. 

This plan may do, no doubt, for Britain; but what 
is to be done with melon-pits overrun with ants in Ire- 
land, where there are no toads? Frogs, indeed, are 
abundant ; and if they, as their congeners do, like to 
dine on ants, they may, perhaps, be substituted in the 
Irish melon-pits. 





New French Theatre. 

WE are glad to inform our readers that a new French 
Theatre was opened last night, under the direction of 
M. Mars, who, in addition to having a most auspicious 
name, has already merited public patronage as the 
Editor of ‘ The Furet de Londres.’ Moreover, the 
scene of this new experiment is the old honse in Tot- 
tenham-court Road, for which we entertain a very great 
respect, as being the first place in which Englishmen 
discovered the merits of their neighbours. We wish 


M. Mars every success ; and the company which he 
has collected is a sufficient security that we shall not 
be disappointed. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Fitz-Sapio’s servant may inform his master, when he 
writes, that his letter will appear in our next Number. It is 
very natural that a faithful domestic should be impatient of 
our apparent neglect; but Mr. Fitz-Sapio himself would not 
be the least surprised at our delaying to insert his communica- 
tion. He is too ‘ clever a man’ not to understand that such 
accidents must happen to the occasional correspondents of all 
Periodicals. 

The length to which the continuation of the analysis of 
M. Rizo’s work has extended, and our wish to give the history 
of the Revolution entire, have induced us to postpone it till 
the next Number. 

For the same reason, a Review of Mr. Farey’s work on the 
Steam-Engine has been <leferred. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





A Treatise will shortly be published on the ‘ Laws of Lite. 
rary Societies,’ comprising their History and Present State, 
with Disquisitions on their Injustice and Impolicy, by Mr. 
Maugham, the Secretary of the New Law Institution, 

An Historical Romance, chiefly illustrative of the public 
events and domestic manners of the Fifteenth Century, en- 
titled ‘The Last of the Plantagenets,’ is in the press, and wiil 
shortly be published. i 

The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, Esq., con- 
sisting of Lectures on English Poetry, Tales, and miscellaneous 
pieces in Prose and Verse, never before published, are in the 
press, and will shortly appear, in I vol., post 8ve. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, An Inquiry into 
the Popular Notion of an Unoriginated, Infinite, and Eternal 
Prescience ; for the purpose of ascertaining whether that 
doctrine be supported by the dictates of reason, and the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments, with a Preface, contain- 
ing a Dialogue between the author and one of his readers. 
By the Rev. James Jones. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 





Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 18, 8vo., (from January 
29, to April 22, 1828,) 17. 11s. 6d. 

Colonel Evans on the Designs of Russia, 8s. 6d. 

The Guilty Tongue, 18mo., second edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Beauties of British Poets, with Preface, by the Rev. George 
Croly, 10s. 6d, 

Raine’s St. Cuthbert, 4to., 31s. 6d. 

Supplement to an Analysis of the Constitution of the East 
India Company, by Peter Auber, Esq., royal 8vo., 105. 6d. 
Simonis Lexicon, Hebrew, Chaldee and Latin, post Eichorn, 

denuo castigavit, emendavit, multisque modis auxit, 
Winer. roy, 8vo., 25s. 
Grimshaw’s Life of Leigh Richmond, second edition, 8vo., 


las, 
Finch’s Elements of Self Knowledge, third edition, 4s. 
Williams’s Abstracts, 1628, 9s. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, near Rotherhithe 
Church, and opposite to Wapping Dock Stairs. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Public may view the Tannel 
every day (Sundays excepted) from Seven in the Morning un- 
til Eight in the Evening, upon payment of One Shilling for 
each Person. The Tunnel is lighted with Oil Gas, is dry and 
warm, and the descent is by a safe and easy Stai 5 

By Order, 
CHARLES BUTLER, 
Clerk to the Company, 
Walbrook Buildings, Aug, 26, 1828, 
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Delivered, gratis, (on application) py all Booksellers in Towa 
and Countgy. — : ¢ " 
Cc ATALOGUE of SIXTYFIVE NEW BOOKS 
published during the pr season, by Mr. Colburn, 
New Burlington-street. 
N.B. Country Booksellers are requested to apply for the 
Copies they may require for distribution, through the medium 
of their respective London Agents. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
HE WHITE HOODS, AN HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. By Anna E1siza Sray, (late Mrs. CHARLES 
STOTHARD,) Authoress of ‘ De Foix.’ 

*The White Hoods will, we think, stand very high in its 
class. There is a most interesting story, some spirited sketches 
of character, and most faithful pictures of the times.’ 

Literary Gazette. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





Just published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington- 

street, London. . 

HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 

CAMPBELL, Esq., now first collected. In 2 vols. small 

8vo., with a fine Portrait, engraved by Burnet, after the Paint- 
ing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 14s. 

‘This handsome though small edition of Mr. Campbell’s 
Poetical Works must be received with universal tavour. Never 
did Poet produce a work more deserving of female acceptation.’ 
—Literary Gazette. 

* We consider these volumes as supplying a desideratum in 
one of the most popular departments of our elegant literature.’ 
—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

THE BRIDE; a Drama. 
of ‘ Plays on the Passions.’ 

* With the most praiseworthy object, Miss Baillie has con- 
structed a drama which, in intcrest of fable and felicity of Jan- 
guage, is at least equal to those admirable works which have 
procured for the authoress such lasting fame.’—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

DON PEDRO; a Tragedy. 
4s. 6d. 

‘It isan extremely able production, exhibits considerable 
powers of thought and expression, and adds to the reputation 
which Lord Porchester’s literary and poetical talents have 
already so deservedly gained him.’— Times. 

THE MAN OF TON. A Satire. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

* There are considerable poetical talents, and some genuine 
touches of satire against the reigning foibles and vices which 
startle beholders among the upper circles of society, displayed 
in these pages.’—Literary Gazette. 


By JoANNA BAILite. Authoress 


By Lonp PorcresTER. 8VO., 





COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF PARR. 
In 8vo., with a Portrait, 14s. The SECOND VOLUME of the 
EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
late Dr. SAMUEL PARR, with Biegraphical Notices 
and Anecdotes of many of his Frieuds, Pupils, and Contempo- 
raries. By the Rev. WiLi1aM Fiecp. 

MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ROVIGO, (M. SAVARY,) Writ- 
ten by Himself. Volume the Third, comprisivg the 5th and 
6th volumes of the Paris Edition. In 8vo. 16s.—French, l4s. 

‘These Memoirs are invaluable.’—Lilerary Gazette. 

LORD BYRON and some of his CONTEMPORARIES ; by 
Leicu Hunt: comprising his Correspondence with Lord 
Byron, Mr. Shelley, &c. Second edition, in 2 vols. 8vv., with 
Portraits and Fac-similes, price 28s. 

* In this very curious series of literary and personal sketches, 
Mr. Hunt has sketched in a very bold manner not only the 
public, but the private characters aud habits of many of the 
celebrated writers of the present day. The Letters of Lord 
Byron and Mr. Shelley will also be found eminently interest- 
ing.’—Morning Chronicle. 





Second Edition, with Additions, in 2 vols., post 8vO., 18s, 
ABYLON the GREAT, or MEN and 
THINGS in the BRITISH CAPITAL. 

‘The author of this work has dwelt so much on the public 
men of the metropolis, that his book might not inaptly be called 
the “ Personal History of London.”’ 

NOTIONS of the AMERICANS: picked up by a Trave.- 
LING BacnELoR. In 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

*We have read these volumes with the most unmingled 
satisfaction. The writer is no other than Cooper, the well- 
known national novelist of America.’-—Monthlu Magazine. 

* Mr. Cooper's book is the best that has yet been written on 
America.’—London Weekly Review. 

Also, shortly will be published, in two vols. 8vo., with 
numerous illustrations, 

ST. PETERSBURGH ; a Journal of Travels to an‘ from that 
Capital, through Flanders, the Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, 
Russia, Poland, Silesia, Saxony, Germany, and France. By 
A. B. Granvitte, M.D., F.R.S., P.L.S., M.R.1., &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, ® New Burlingion-street. 

eae FOREIGN REVIEW. 

Contents :—I. Delambre. History of Astronomy to 
the Eighteenth Century.—Il. Orloff. History of Italian Music 
and the Lyrical Drama.—1I1. Warnkoenig. Study of the Civil 
Law.—IV. Ingemann. Danish Poetry.—V. Goithe. His 
Character and Writings.—VI. Monteil. Early Manners and 
Customs of France.—VII. Moratin. Modern Spanish Comedy. 
—VIII. Crome. Importance of Hanover and the Netherlands 
to Great Britain.—IX. Rosetti. Dante Divina Commedia, with 
Analytical Comments.—X. Modern French Novels, — XI. 
Beskow. Swedish Drama.— XII. Turkey. Its Clergy, and 
Military Resources.—Short Reviews cf New Publications, 
from XIII. to XXI.—XXII. Necrology.— XXITI. Continental 
Literary Intelligence.—XXIV. The most important Foreign 
Publications of the last three months. 

No. IV. will be published in October. 

London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden ; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marl- 
pooores Street ; T. Clark, Edinburgh ; aud Hodges and Smith, 
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BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Just published by Henry Cotaurn, New Burlington-street, 


P,. ; London. 
HE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER’S 
ORACLE ; or, Maxims for Foreign Locomotion. By 
Dr. ABRAHAM ELDON. In 2 pocket vols., 15s. 

‘It is long since we have met with so clever a publication. 
There is a fund of sound sense and valuable counsel for travel- 
lers.’—Literary Gazette. 

‘ It is certainly the most vivacions and apap | carriage 
companion which we have seen, and ought to be made the rade 
mecum of all Anglo-Italians.’-—New Monthly Magazine. 

2. FOUR YEARS IN FRANCE; or, Narrative of an English 
Family’s Residence there during that period. Svo., 14s. 

‘ Having lived between three and four months in Paris, and 
between three and four years in the south of France with my 
family, I have made observations, which i hope may be useful 
to those who have the same plan of foreign residence or travel. 
The care of a household, and of the education of children, 
brings the head of a family to the knowledge of many cir- 
cumstances and combinations which escape the notice of the 
single traveller.’—Introduction. 

3. ITALY AS ITIS. Narrative of an ENGLISH FAMILY’S 
Residence for THREE YEARS in that Country. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Four Years in France.’ In 8vo. '4s. 

‘This is one of the best works on Italy that we have 
seen, and its circulation will tend to the correction of many 
erroneous ideas respecting the Italian character.’—Lilerary 
Chroniele. 

* A very pleasant and entertaining publication, and we know 
of no work that we should prefer as a travelling companion.’ 
--Atheneum, 

4.1TALY. By LADY MORGAN. Being the substance of a 
JOURNAL of her RESIDENCE in that Country. New Edi- 
tion, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 

‘A substantial account of Italy, that may be consulted for 
its facts by the Historian, the Traveller, and the Topographer.’ 
—Monthly Magazine. 

5. ENGLISH FASHIONABLES ABROAD. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Under the mask of a most amusing story, this work not only 
fives a picture of the interior of all the residences of the lead- 
ing Nobility at Rome, Napics, Florence, &c., and of the Eng- 
lish Visitors, but also Portraits of ali the remarkable persons 
to be met with there—a species of information at once new, 
and essentially necessary to strangers purposing to visit Italy. 


In 3 vols. post 





In 3 vols. post 8vo., Price 31s. 6d. 
FEXALES OF AN ANTIQUARY. Chiefly 
illustrative of the Manners, Traditions, and Remarkable 
Localities of Ancient London. 

Contents: 1. The Crusade Prophet: a Legend of London 
Stone.—2. The Wizard King : a Legend of Dunstable.—3. Mas- 
ter Robert Shallow, a Legend of Clement’s Inn.—4. Mine Host 
of the Garter: a Legend of old Windsor.—5. The Talisman of 
St. Barnabas: a Legend of Cheapside.—6, Tire Wehr Wolf: a 
Legend of Limousin —7. The Cross Keys Tragedy : a Legend 
of Gracechurch Street.—s. The Paradise of Bears: a Legend 
of Berne.—y. The Last Trial by Battle: a Legend of Tothill 
Fields.—10. The Goose and Gridiron : a Legend of St. Paul’s.— 
11. The Royal George : a Legend of Fleet Street.—12. Death’s 
Horse: a Legend of the Netherlands.—13. Judge Jeffrey’s Gar- 
land : a Legeud of Aldermanbury.—14, Death on Board- wages : 
a Legend of Lndgate.—15. The Foreign Executioner : a Legend 
of Whitehall.—16. The Idol of Little Britain : a Legend of West 
Smithfield.—17. Richard Turpin : a Legend of Bucklersbury.— 
is. The Heart cf a Lawyer: a Legend of Farnival’s Inn.—19. 
The Possessed One : a Legend of Lombard Street.—20. Kilicrop 
the Changeling: a Legend of Pickaxe Street.—21. The Cock 
Lane Ghost: a Legend of Snow Hill.—22. Junius, the Veiled 
Politician : a Legend of Aldersgate. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





LOCKE’S INTERLINEAR METHOD OF CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 
In 12mo. volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. 

LATIN AND ENGLISH. 
i‘. es AESOP. Just published. 
2. VIRGIL’S FIRST 4.NEID. Second Edition. 

3. PARSING LESSONS to Ditto, 

4. CASSAR’S BRITAIN. Seconda Edition. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH. 

1. HOMER'S FIRST ILIAD. Second Edition. 

2. PARSING LESSONS to Ditto. 

3. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. 

4. ANACREON. 

Also, the LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
with Additions. 

Printed for John Taylor, 32, Upper Gower-street, Bookseller, 
and Publisher for the University of London ; and sold by James 
Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; J. A. Hessey, Flect-street; and 
J. Hatchard and Soa, Piecadilly. 


HE SPHYNX.—Among the various Periodi- 
cals now issuing from the London Press, ‘Tus Seaynx’ 
Weekly and Literary Journal will be found to contain very 
powerful attractions, in the number and variety of its Original 
Articles, its agreeable intermixture of Literature with Politics, 
and its perfectly unique plan of condensing and arranging the 
News of the Week, whether Forcigu or Domestic, under the 
heads of the several countries to which it relates. As a com- 
pendium of all that is useful and agreeable in the News and 
Literature of the day, compressed within a moderate compass, 
and tendered at a moderate price, ‘ Tue Seuynx’ may sately 
challenge comparison with any other production of the 
English press. It may be recommended to Families in parti- 
cular, as being always free from the impurities which so con- 
stantly intrude themselves on the attention of the readers in 
Papers that minister to the depraved taste of the multitucc, 
instead of endeavouring to reform it. ‘Tan Srmyxx’ is pub- 
lished by W. Lewer, at 147, Strand, (where Orders and Adver- 
tisements are received,) and is ready for delivery in town 
every Saturday Evening at four o’clock. It can be sent, also, 
post free, price 10d., by the mail of the same evening, to every 
part of the country. 


Second Edition, 








[No. 44, 
This day is published, svo., 


—. 
‘ price 1s. 6d., 
*LEPTER to the RIGHT HON. the EAR, 
of SHREWSBURY, in Reply to his Reasons for 

takitig the Test, &c., &c., &c. By Sir Rocer Gaesizy Bart, 

Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly” 





This day is published, in one volume, foolscap 8vo. with 
Engravings, price 10s. 6d. half bound Morocco, 
HE BEAUTIES of the BRITISH POET: 
with a few preliminary observations. By the Rey. Groat 
Crory. a 
Published by R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside, and 
L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet. street, London. : ome by 
F. Just, Published. 
PRINT OF SUNDAY EVENING. ‘Tp: 
up a child in the way he should go and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.’ Proverbs, c. 22. v. 6 Engraved 
by J. Romney, from a picture by R. Fanaisr, Esq. Prints, 
7s. 6d. ; French Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; India Paper Proofs, 15s, . Be 
fore the letters, 21s. = 
Published by J. Bulcock, 163, Strand, and by J. Romney 
13, Clarendon-square. ‘ , : 








Just Published, with nine very beautiful Engravings, prim 


aay One Guinea, bds. 

A JOURNEY TO MAROCCO 
y By Captain GEORGE BEAUCLERK. a 

* Captain Beauclerk’s book is excellent for summer Teading, 
and a good companion for a cigar, ora glass of Moselle 
Atheneum, July 30th. 

‘There are a plea‘antry and easy communicativeness jp 
Captain Beauclerk’s volume which render it very agreeah), 
readiug.’—Literary Gazette, July 30th. 

Printed for Poole and Edwards, (late Scatcherd and Lette, 
man,) 12, Ave Maria-lane. 

—. 

LOCKE'S INTERLiNEAR METHOD. 

HE BOOK of GENESIS in ENGLISB. 

HEBREW, with Interlinear Translation, Grammatiey 

Introtuction, and Notes, in 8vo., price 8s. boards, with Oy. 
ginal Text, price 10s. tid. boards. Also, 

YEHRING’S GERMAN LESSONS, Interlinear, con’ 
the Rose. German into English, price 2s., English into Germag, 
price 2s. 

Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-strect, Bookseller 
and Publisher to the University of London ; and sold by Jama 
Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row,; J. A. Hessey, Fleet-street ; and 
J. Watchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY TEXT BOOKS, 
This day are published, , 
i. R. LARDNER’S EUCLID. 8vo., price 
7s. boards. 
2. DR. LARDNER’S TRIGONOMETRY, Second Edition, 
8vo., price 12s, boards. 
3. DR. LARDNER’S CALCULUS, 8vo., price 21s. boards, 
4. DR. PARIZZI’S SELECTIONS from Italian Prose Wr. 
ters, small 8vo., price 10s. 6d. boards. 
5. INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, 
Augustus de Morgan, B.A., nearly ready. 
6. AN ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR, &c, 
Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street, Bookseller 
and Publisher to the University of London; and sold y 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; J. A. Hessey, Flee 


street ; and J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
N INERALS, Foreign and English, Rocks, 
Shells, Scotch Pebbles, Agates, Jaspers, &c., Polishei 
Precious Gems ; a fine assemblage of Unique Organic Fossil 
Remains, Anatomized Plants, Models of Chrystals, Monument 
of Antiquity, Grottoes, Butterflies, Insects, &c., with partofs 
series of Busts of the distinguished characters of the preset 
age now publishing, with other highly interesting productios 
of nature and art, are on sale at low prices. Mr. Walker, 
the Mineralogical Institution of Heidelberg, at the Royal We. 
tern Exchange Gallery, 10, Old Bond-street, London, has th 
honour to acquaint his friends and the intelligent comarunity, 
that, by this honourable and enterprising Society, he is autho- 
rised to supply to subscribers and dealers, collections of Rocks 
and Minerals unprecedented in the world for price and quality. 
Unique specimens purchased, changed, and sold by com- 
Intiss1ion. 





from Bourdon, By 








THE POLSTEAD MURDER!!! . J 
N AUTHENTIC and FAITHFUL HISTORY 
A of the Mysterious MURDER of MARIA MARTEN; wit 
a full Development of all the Extraordinary Circumstances 
which led to the Discovery of her Body in the Red Bar, ® 
cluding many very ivteresting Particulars of the Villaged 
Polstead and its Neighbourhood, never before 
Together with the TRIAL at large of WILLIAM CORDB, 
(with Notes and Observations), specially taken in Short-hast 
for this work. Including also a Correspondence ‘betwet 
Corder, his Wife, and Friends, during his Confinement in Buy 
Gaol, consisting of upwards of Twenty Original Letts 
(never yet published), transmitted exclusively ‘or this wort; 
the whole being the result of laberious personal inquiry a 
investigation, aided by the communications of the Fealt 
of Maria Marten, and many of the respectable Inhabitants d 
Polstead and its Vicinity, Illustrated by dro 
from Life, and other interesting Engravings of Phas, 
Views, &c. 
London : Published by Thomas Kelly, Paternoster row; ae 
Sold by the Booksellers throughout the Kingdom, ; 
*4* This Work is Published in Numbers, price 6d., andi 
Parts, 2s. cach, and will form a most interesting Volume, aif 
worthy the perusal of sl classes, being a detail of the 
consequences resulting {rom an early departure from @ cous 
of virtue and picty, as exemplified by the disastrous end of te 
unhappy sabjects of this Narrative. 


London: Printed and Published every Wednesday mornisy: 
by WittiAM Lewes, at the Office, 147, Strand, o@ 
Somerset House, 








